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quickly and easily applied. _ It does not wash off. 

NEW-SKIN heals cuts, chapped hands, burns, 
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(The Heart Nn the Kernel) 


I?’s as easily done as boiling the kettle’ 


Kornlet is the soft, succulent inner part ¢ 
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The sympathy and 
aid of the world are 
pouring forth to Italy 
in her day of suffering. The calamity 
of last week in loss of life has no parallel 
in the history of earthquake tragedies 
unless it may be in that of Assam in 
India (1897), when within three minutes 
the buildings in a hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles were laid in 
ruins, with a loss of life never closely 
calculated. At Lisbon, in 1755, some 
60,000 people died; 30,000 lives were 
lost wm the Calabrian shocks of 1783, 
which bore a close resemblance in many 
points to the earthquake of last week; 
at San Francisco, in 1906, perhaps seven 
or egght hundred perished; at Kingston, 
in 1907, afew hundred. But unless the 
most moderate estimates are exaggerated, 
the number of deaths in Sicily and 
Calabria last week will exceed that of all 
the disasters just named added together. 
The Itahan Government thinks 115,000 
a reasonable surmise; unofficial figures 
go beycnd 200,000. What is and always 
will be immeasurable is the agony of the 
survivors, the torture and horrors of the 
wounded and helpless penned in where 
none could reach them, the sufferings of 
the homeless, unfed, half-demented fugi- 
tives. It was at half-past five on Monday 
morning of last week that the blow fell, and 
a large part of those who were killed had 
not warning enough to leave their houses 
before destruction came upon them. The 
main shock lasted a half-minute. The 
center of disturbance was in or near the 
beautiful Strait of Messina, a narrow 
waterway between Sicily and that part of 
Calabria which forms the very toe of the 
boot to which the shape of Italy is so 
often likened. On the Sicilian side, to the 
north and not far from the famed passage 
between Scylla and Charybdis, lay the 
ancient and prosperous city of Messina, 
with nearly a hundred thousand people; 


THE BARTHQUAKEB’S 
DEVASTATION 


nine miles across on the Calabrian side 
and a little to the south lay Reggio, a 
town of perhaps fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants ; all along the northeastern coast of 
Sicily and the southwestern coast of lower 
Calabria were smaller towns, villages, and 
hamlets, low-lying and near the sea. 
Those places which were higher or farther 
back from the center of danger, as Taor- 
mina in Sicily, escaped, but the others— 
Messina, Reggio, Bagnara, Palmi, Ste- 
faniconi, and perhaps a dozen little 
towns—-were first battered, shaken, and 
crushed by the shock, then overwhelmed 
by the thirty-foot high wave that followed, 
and finally devastated by the fires which 
sprang up on every side. At Messina, 
Says one despatch, buildings were not only 
shaken down, but their foundations were 
wrenched from under them; cathedral, 
city hall, prisons, barracks, three hotels (in 
one, the Trinacria, many foreigners, but 
no Americans, perished), and scores of 
business buildings were thrown down 
instantly, so that the place to-day is little 
more than a heap of ruins and ashes. A 
survivor who reached Catania gave this 
pitiful account of Méessina’s condition 
as it appeared to his eyes on ‘Tues- 
day : 

The flames are still making their way 
slowly over the devastated area. Impris- 
oned and pinioned human a unable to 
extricate themselves, are being burned alive. 
Others are dying of their injuries, while still 
others are starving. The streets are filled 
with confused masses of brick and mortar, 
beams, furniture, chimneys, and roofs. Itis 
absolutely impossible to recognize one thor- 
oughfare from another. In many cases they 
appear as enormous crevasses or great 
ditches, twisted into fantastic shapes. All 
the water-pipes, sewers, and gas-pipes of the 
city have been destroyed, and water, mu 
and filth are flooding the torn streets. Gas 
explosions occur frequently and result in the 
breaking out of scores of small fires. For 
several hours after the first destructive shock 
Messina was absolutely without organized 


relief, for the reason that the municipal 
authorities, the soldiers, the police, doctors, 
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and nurses by the hundred were either buried 
or drowned. 

Among those who died at Messina were 
the American Consul, Mr. Arthur S. 
Cheney, and his wife, and Vice-Consul 
Joseph Pierce and his family. At Reggio 


_ the destruction was even more complete. 


At first it was thought that the city 
had been actually engulfed entire, and 


- vessels passing near by reported that 


no vestige of the city was left; later, the 
place was visited by the King of Italy, 
who, with his Queen, reached the stricken 


‘region without a minute’s delay, and has 


by his presence encouraged the rescuers 
and the panic-stricken, and with his own 
hands, as well as brain and heart, has 
helped to rescue the suffering ; it was then 
found that some part of the town was 
still in existence, but that all large build- 
ings were gone, while the people in great 
numbers were without food and helpless 
from terror. Insane wanderers, robbers, 
fierce dogs prowling about, piles of corpses 
burning or hastily thrown into trenches, 
men fighting for scraps of food among 
the débris, fire without water to fight it, 
injured women and children clamoring for 
help—such was the scene that met the 
King’s eye at Reggio. At Palmi it is said 
that a whole regiment was drowned; at 
Bagnara surgical operations were being 
performed with pruning-hooks ; every day 
brings its new tales of horror and of pite- 
ous and pathetic incident, some no doubt 
unfounded, but with a positive certainty of 
widespread misery that is appalling. 


The nearness of Mount 
"THE pisaster naturally made it 

seem likely that a great 
volcanic outbreak was the cause of the 
calamity. But there has been no notable 
outbreak of Etna, and the conclusion 
reached by scientists seems to be that the 
wrecked towns were unfortunate enough 
to lie in the very center of activity of an 
earth-movement exceedingly sharp but not 
of very great extent. Calabria for ages 
has been an earthquake region—and by 
this geologists now mean that in a given 
vicinity there is constantly going on an 
extensive settling of the sea bottom ; that 
this settling and the seeping also of vast 
quantities of water into the earth’s interior 


cause intense compression, and there 
result successively ignition, steam, the 
pushing up of lava through volcano- 
vents, and finally, when the force of 
compression is great enough, a displace- 
ment of rock and earth along some 
ancient line of cleavage. Under this 
theory both volcanoes and earthquakes 
are the outward, explosive symptoms of a 
deep, wide-extending force. Writers on 
the Calabrian earthquake of 1783, in 
which Messina and the whole region now 
affected suffered severely, thus explain its 
cause. An American geologist, a year or 
more ago, predicted a tremendous demon- 
stration from Mount Etna for 1908, and 
the comparatively slight demonstration 
from the volcano last spring did not, to 
his mind, adequately dispose of the press- 
ure indicated by many signs. It is quite 
probable that this pressure, checked per-. 
haps by some unknown cause as regards 
Etna, has accumulated until it has found 
vent in the present outbreak. 


ae It is such an occasion as the 

present that shows the brother- 
ecempesad hood of nations, the oneness 
of human sympathy. Russian war-ships 
at Messina sent their sailors on shore to 
do heroic rescue work, and carried away 
hundreds of fugitives. German ships did 
the same. British sailors were not behind. 
An American naval supply-ship, the Celtic, 
about to start with stores of food for our 
battle-ship fleet, including a half-million 
navy rations, was instantly and with a 
gratifying absence of red tape despatched 
to Messina. It is not improbable that 
the battle-ship fleet itself will reach Mes- 
sina on its homeward voyage in time to be 
of service; and if so, no one can doubt 
that our 15,000 men will, if it is desired 
by the Italian Government, enter into 
the work with zest and energy. An 
American diplomatic representative went 
to Messina at once. ‘The disaster demon- 
strates again also the efficiency of the 
International Red Cross, an informal 
union among National Red Cross societies. 
The quick way to relief is through money 
contributed and applied instantly, and 
every dollar sent by the Red Cross of 
America to the Red Cross of Italy goes 
by cable transmission and is put to work 
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at once. Two weeks ago The Outlook 
described the new plans and splendidly 
practical organization of the American 
National Red Cross. It was through this 
system that the Association was able to 
cable $50,000 of funds without delay. We 
urge our readers to open their purse-strings 
to meet the great and pressing demand 
for help to the people of Sicily and southern 
Italy. The Outlook will acknowledge and 
forward all money contributions, or they 
may be sent to Beekman Winthrop, Treas- 
urer of the American National Red Cross, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., or 
to any treasurer of a State Red Cross asso- 
ciation. Already the stream of American 
generosity has been large, and it is increas- 
ing so quickly from day to day that any fig- 
ures given here would be out of date before 
they were read; up to Saturday of last week 
about a million dollars had been contrib- 
uted in sums small and large, and this 
amount may quickly be doubled. The aid 
extended to San Francisco in its helpless- 
ness came from abroad as well as from 
this country, and in the present crisis a 
splendid opportunity is offered for a recog- 
nition of that service, and for the nobler 
motive involved in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and sheltering the 
homeless. 


The entire region thus 
devastated and in part de- 
populated by death and 
flight abounds in classical associations, 
every boy who reads his Virgil knows. 
Its authentic history is closely related to 
more than one contest between rival 
powers of old and records many catas- 
trophes of war and nature. Thus, Mes- 
sina dates back over seven hundred years 
before Christ. It was founded by Cu- 
mzean and Chalcidian sea-rovers, and its 
present name came from a_ population- 
wave of Messenians from Greece two cen- 
turies later. It was destroyed by Cartha- 
ginians, rebuilt by Dionysius of Syracuse 
only to be seized by Hannibal, became 
Roman after Hannibal’s defeat, was taken 
by Saracens in 831, was wrested from them 
by Normans in 1061, and was of impor- 
tance in the Crusades as a half-way station 
to the Holy Land. Few cities have been 
subject to so many foreign rules. _ It has 


HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


been razed to the ground more than once, 
sacked repeatedly (the last time by the 
Spaniards, about 1675), has been visited 
by plague and cholera (in 1640 it lost 
40,000 lives by plague; in 1854, 16,000 
by cholera); over and over again it has 
been rocked by earthquakes, and now by 
earthquake it is for the second time in 
large measure destroyed. Reggio, the 
Rhegium of the ancients, was a prosper- 
ous town over a thousand years ago, and 
its history is not unlike that of Messina. 
Both cities are known to thousands of 
American travelers, for one of the rail- 
way lines running from Rome southward 
through Calabria ferries its passengers 
to Sicily from the one port to the other. 


This calamity, so vast as 
to overshadow the world, 
has ravaged a section dear 
to lovers of mythology and poetry, of a 
natural beauty heightened and deepened 
by more than two thousand years of co- 
operation between man and nature, where 
nature is most prodigal of her resources ; 
the stage of almost innumerable tragedies 
in the history of the race. Myth and 
legend grew like flowers out of the soil 
of Sicily and the peninsula, under a sky 
which poets have celebrated from time 
immemorial; while Mr. Freeman found 
it impossible to compress in seven large 
volumes the story of actual happenings 
in the island which has been the prize of 
war from the fall of Troy to the last cen- 
tury. Persephone played in its heart, 
gathering violets for her father Zeus, to 
recall Mr. Crawford’s fascinating “ Rulers 
of the South,” and it was among the trees 
at the base of Etna that Pluto drove her 
away. In the passionate search for her 
daughter, Demeter lighted the fires of 
Etna; but she was too late; Persephone 
had already eaten of the seed of the 
pomegranate, and henceforth only half 
the year was hers for the light and fra- 
grance of Sicily. There is a touch of 
poignant pathos in the destruction of the 
landscape dear to Theocritus; the back- 
ground of the Idyls, which are our fairest 
transcriptions of rustic life in the days 
when the world was young and listened 
joyfully to the tales the poets told of the 
birth of things. It is in fleeting glimpses 
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that Theocritus gives us the vision of the 
island of the palm and the pine: 
“ .. there we lay 
Half-buried in a couch of fragrant reed 
And fresh-cut vine leaves, who so glad as 
we? 
A wealth of elm and poplar shook o’erhead ; 
Hard by, a sacred spring flowed gurgling on 
From the Nymphs’ grot, and in the somber 
boughs 
The sweet cicada chirped faBoriously. 
Hid in the thick thorn-bushes far away 
The tréefrog’s note was heard; the crested 
lark 
Sang with the goldfinch; turtles made their 


moan, 
And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee. 
All of rich summer: smacked, of autumn all: 
Pears at our feet, and apples at our side 
Rolled in luxuriance ; branches on the ground 
Sprawled, overweighed with damsons; while 
we brush 
From the cask’s head the crust of four long 
years.” | 
Fortunately the country of Theocritus, 
like the Forest of Arden, cannot perish ; 
in the keeping of his beautiful Idyls the 
older Sicily is safe forever. 
“ And unto thee, Theocritus, 
To thee, 
The immortal childhood of the world, 
The laughing waters of an inland sea, 
The beckoning signal of a sail unfurled !” 


Six of the most eminent 
and competent engineers 
of the country have been 
designated by President Roosevelt to visit 
the Isthmus of Panama and examine the 
Panama Canal. They were selected, at 
the President’s request, by Mr. Alfred 
Noble, whose genius as an engineer is 
universally recognized by the men of his 
profession. ‘These six engineers are Mr. 
Arthur P. Davis, chief engineer of the 
Reclamation Service, who has had charge 
of the hydrographic examination of both 
the Panama and Nicaragua Canal routes ; 
Mr. John R. Freeman, consulting engineer 
in the planning and construction of the 
Catskill Aqueduct and on the Isthmian 
Canal locks and dams, and one of the 
most eminent of hydraulic engineers; 
Mr. Allen Hazen, who had charge of 
the sewage problem of the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition and is a sani 
tary engineer of recognized authority; 
Mr. Isham Randolph, one of the most 
notable of Western railway engineers, and 
consulting engineer concerning the Isth- 


THE CANAL AND 
THE EXPERTS 
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mian Canal; Mr. James D. Schuyler, also 
of the West, whose achievements in the 
building of dams have brought him a™ 
high reputation; and Mr. Frederic P. 
Stearns, whose work as engineer of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, as 
the virtual creator (if that term can be 
applied to any one man) of the great 
Metropolitan Water Works that supply 
Boston and neighboring communities, as 
consulting engineer in the building of the 
Catskill Aqueduct, and as _ consulting 
engineer on construction of the Isthmian 
Canal has placed him in the front rank of 
the engineers of the world. It is clear that 
engineering skill of the very highest order 
has been secured by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the service of these men. The 
reason for their appointment is to be 
found in the public expression of 
doubt, mainly on the part of certain 
newspapers, of the substantial character 
of the construction of the Panama 
Canal. ‘There was recently a landslip at 
the site of the Gatun Dam. Did this 
mean that the foundations on which the 
dam was to be built would be insecure? 
The engineers engaged on the work said 
No. Mr. Stevens, who had been chief 
engineer of the Canal, has also, we 
understand, said No. Such landslips, 
it was explained, were to be expected, 
and, in fact, were to be welcomed. 
Mr. Stevens is reported to have said 
that the construction determined upon 
by the Government was much more 
solid than a private concern would think 
at all necessary. This statement is in 
accord with what is known of the work 
of army engineers, such as have charge of 
the making of the Canal; for they are 
proverbially the makers of substantial 
structures, inasmuch as they are not 
under the same pressure to economize in 
time and money as the engineers of pri- 
vate enterprises. Criticism has, however, 
continued. There are still people, not by 
any means uninformed, who think that a 
sea-level canal on the Isthmus is much to 
be preferred to a lock canal such as is 
now under way; and these find in the 
recent occurrences at the site of the 


Gatun Dam an occasion for reiterating 
their views. The fact that engineers who 
have been actually engaged on the Canal 
do not share these views, and, in fact, 
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pronounce them impracticable, has not 
been enough, and perhaps ought not to be 
enough, to allay popular doubt. ‘The ap- 
pointment of this body of engineers, who 
are both expert and disinterested, is of 
itself the highest possible assurance both 
that every basis of doubt or anxiety about 
the Panama Canal will be thoroughly 
investigated, and that whatever plan of 
work is finally pursued in the construction 
of the Canal will be pursued in the light 
of the soundest and most advanced 
engineering knowledge. 


Last week Pres- 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND jdent Roosevelt 

MR. BRYCE ON THE 
CONSERVATION OF AMERICA announced that 
he had written to 


Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, 
and to President Diaz, of Mexico, asking 
them to send representatives to attend a 
conference on the conservation of the 
natural resources of North America, to be 
held at Washington on February 18, 1909. 
The proposed conference grows out of 
the two conservation conferences already 
held at Washington. At the first of these, 
last May, the Governors of the States and 
Territories were the principal conferees 
with the President. At the second, a 
month ago, the conferees were increased 
by the National Conservation Commission 
members appointed last summer. Even 
before the first Conference was called, 
many observers felt that the movement 
should be international in character. It 
was, however, deemed advisable not to 
enlarge its National character at that time. 
Last spring Mr. Bryce, British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, remarked at the Cana- 
dian Club dinner in New York City that 
the utmost gratitude was due to President 
Roosevelt for calling attention to the mag- 
nitude and gravity of the problem of nat- 
ural resource conservation, declaring that 
the question interested Canadians almost 
as much as it did our own people; and 
that, in any event, Canadians ought to be 
stirred up to preserve their own forests. 
Mr. Bryce was illustrating the way in 
which the example of each country might 
be helpful to the other, but he could have 
added that we on this side of the bor- 
der might well imitate certain Canadian 
methods of forest preservation long in 
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successful operation. Meanwhile, the tariff 
hearings at Washington and the conse- 
quent discussions have further accentuated 
the international problems involved. At 
them a great deal was said about Canadian 
lumber. Some observers declared that 
Canada’s forests are rich both in quantity 
and quality, others maintained the contrary. 
Some witnesses said that if we make lumber 
free, we may draw more fully upon Cana- 
dian forests and thus spare our own; 
others said that just the contrary would be 
the case—that the introduction of cheap 
Canadian lumber would cause an increased 
cutting of our hard woods. It will be 
interesting to learn what the Canadian 
representatives at the approaching Con- 
ference will say on this particular subject. 


8 
The meeting of the 


Governors with the 
President last May has 
been held by many to be the greatest 
single event of the Rooseyelt Administra- 
tion. It now receives its logical develop- 
ment in the meeting planned for next 
month, in which questions of National eco- 
nomics will be expanded to include those 
involving international co-operation. This 
is the more necessary because over much 
of the distance along the Canadian and 
Mexican frontiers purely artificial lines 
separate our country from its neighbors. 
Natural resources are, of course, not 
limited by such boundary lines. To conserve 
resources in their entirety we must natu- 
rally know not only about our own but about 
those across the two borders. As Canada’s 
and Mexico’s undeveloped resources far 
exceed those developed, they really have 
more to gain proportionately from con- 
servation than we have. If our capable 
National Conservation Commission can be 
imitated as nearly_as possible in those 
countries, if our State commissions can 
also be imitated in the states and prov- 
inces which constitute the countries to the 
north and south of us, then there will 
doubtless come in Mexico and Canada, 
as came here, a tentative inventory of 
National resources. But something else 
will also come, namely, a public sentiment 
approving a system of conservation which 
can be worked out and applied over 
the entire continent. The citizens of three 
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nations will realize that, after all, their in- 
dustries and interests are practically the 
same; that hitherto destructive rather 
than preservative tendencies in dealing 
with natural resources have been shown, 


_and especially that a force is only genu- 


inely preservative if it includes the legit- 
imate use of all resources and thereby 
creates enduring profit, replacing the 
present temporary profits, which in some 
cases must cease with the extinction of the 
resources. America lags behind Europe 
in the creation of such a public sentiment 
which instinctively conserves a// economic 
resources. The cherry trees which line 
a German highway, being used as well 
for shade trees, are left untouched by the 
passers-by during the cherry season be- 
cause every passer-by knows that the fruit 
is sold to maintain the roads, and he does 
not wish to detract from the value of 
the roads. 
of the Loire, the French army held its 
maneuvers. There were 123,000 men 
present. It was the vintage season, but 
the grapes were untouched by the soldiers 
because they realized that in some meas- 
ure their own prosperity depended upon 
the prosperity of the vineyards. This 
kind of spirit should be manifest in 
dealing with all our natural resources. 


The Department 
INDIANS. PENSIONS, PATENTS, of the Interior 
EDUCATION, MINERALS, 

AND OTHER THINGS is a hodgepodge. 

Its most impor- 

tant bureau is commonly supposed to be the 
General Land Office; but, in addition, it 
exercises control over the Indians, the pen- 
sions, the patents, the Bureau of Education, 
the Geological Survey, the Reclamation 
Service, the National Parks, and certain 
charitable institutions. It is no wonder 
that the total number of persons em- 
ployed in this Department should reach 
nearly nineteen thousand; of these, over 
tour thousand are in Washington. ‘The 
annual report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior shows that the Department has 
been radically reorganized and developed 
under Mr. Garfield’s administration. There 
has also been a gradual extension of the 
co-operative method of work ; for instance, 
by the Indian Office with the Land Office 
and the Reclamation Service, and with the 


Last autumn, in the valley - 


Forest Service and the Bureaus of Plant 
and Animal Industry in the Department 
of Agriculture. Many hundreds of Infdi- 
ans are now employed upon the irrigation 
works which are being constructed by the 
Government. As the Secretary says, no 
idea is more important to the Indian than 
that of the necessity to work: as long 
as he is a mere dependent it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to make him appreciate the 
need of individual effort. But until he does 
appreciate this need he cannot perform the 
duties which are placed upon him as soon as 
he is allotted his land. The irngation work 
upon various reservations is proceeding 
satisfactorily, so far as the work itself is 
concerned ; but there is great difficulty in 
teaching the Indian agriculture upon the 
irrigated areas. In most cases he is not 
accustomed to individual ownership of 
land, and in any case he dislikes confine- 
ment to a small farm, and finds that sys- 
tem of agriculture both unintelligible and 
irksome which compels him intensively to 
cultivate ten, twenty, or forty acres. It 
is a satisfaction to read of the vigorous 
enforcement of laws against the intro- 
duction and use of liquor on the reser- 
vation, and of the efforts being made 
to provide homes and school-houses that - 
will prevent the spread of tuberculosis. 
As to pensions, the total’ number of pen- 
sioners onthe roll slightly exceeds a mill- 
ion, and though the amount expended has 
been the largest since 1893, the operating 
expenses show a decrease of over two 
million dollars. ‘The last surviving widow 
of the Revolutionary War and the last 
pensioned soldier of the War of 1812 
have now passed away, but the names of 
two daughters of Revolutionary heroes, 
pensioned by special act of Congress, and 
the names of nearly five hundred widows 
of the War of 1812 are still on the roll. 
Mr. Garfield justly complains that the ap- 
propriations for the work of the Bureau 
of Education are less for the current year 
than they were ten years ago. As he de- 
clares, it is false economy to fail to provide 
increased appropriations for the work of 
this Bureau ; for it does not in any way 
conflict with the educational work of 
States, counties, and municipalities. The 
Bureau should be the clearing-house for 
collecting educational information and 
giving it to the States and smaller sub- 
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divisions. A particular educational and 
humanitarian investigation is now being 
conducted by the Geological Survey as to 
the cause of mine explosions. This is being 
done at an experimental station at Pitts- 
burgh. The tests and experiments are not 
mere laboratory tests, but are carried on 
under conditions identical with those that 
exist in the coal mines. ‘The plans of the 
Reclamation Service have been increased 
to cover an acreage of two million three 
hundred thousand acres, at an estimated 
cost of about ninety million dollars. All 
official communications or reports from 
and to executive officers of the Territories 
and territorial possessions of the United 
States—Arizona, New Mexico, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, and Samoa— 
are now transmitted through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. This centralizing 
of information has proved of great bene- 
fit. While the National Parks—such 
as the Yellowstone in Wyoming and 
the Yosemite in California—are under the 
Department’s jurisdiction, Mr. Garfield 
believes, as do we, that they should be 
transferred to the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, where they 
could be better handled in connection with 
the National forests. ‘The President has 
now created out of the public and unre- 
served lands nine National monuments, 
the Petrified Forest in Arizona, the Nat- 
ural Bridges in Utah, and the Muir Woods 
in California being among them. Many 
bird reserves for the protection of native 
wild birds have also been created—for 
instance, Pelican Island on the East 
Florida coast, and the Huron Islands in 
Lake Superior. ‘The eleemosynary insti- 
tutions supervised by the Department 
comprise the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, the Freedman’s Hospital, Howard 
University, and other institutions. No other 
executive department has thus such widely 
diversified interests. 


“ Abe” Ruef, once 
the political boss of 
San Francisco, has 
been convicted of bribery. Last week he 
was sentenced to fourteen years in the 
State Penitentiary. ‘The way in which 
corruption flourished under Ruef’s domi- 
nation of the municipal government of 
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San Francisco has long been notorious. 
Ruef’s power was so great, however, that 
it required a fierce struggle to dislodge 
him. Eugene Schmitz, who was the 
Mayor of the city and the tool of Ruef, 
was convicted and put into jail, and though 
his conviction was reversed on technical 
grounds, he was publicly disgraced; but 
Ruef fought off prosecution. He even 
forfeited his bail bond of fifty thousand 
dollars. Finally he confessed to bnbing 
a member of the city’s Board of Super- 
visors in the award of a trolley franchise. 
The people of San Francisco, ashamed of 
the government they had placed in power, 
showed their approval of the attack upon 
corrupt officials ; but when the attack was 
turned against those who had corrupted 
those officials, the sentiment of a large 
part of the people changed. It would 
never do, so ran the argument, to bring 
business men into court on such a matter ; 
it would hurt business. Here was Ruef’s 
opportunity. His power was not alto- 
gether gone, for he had still the power to 
blackmail. Influence, reinforced by money, 
was exerted to stop the further turning on 
of the light. Nevertheless, the public- 
spirited men who had undertaken to clean 
up the city kept courageously at their 
task. Mr. Francis J. Heney, the special 
prosecutor in the bribery cases, knew that. 
his life was in danger. He went about 
his business with a bodyguard. At last 
one day the desperation of the hunted 
became evident. A man named Haas, 
who had been chosen as a juror in 
the Ruef case and after being exposed 
as an ex-convict had been rejected from 
the jury, shot Mr. Heney and seriously 
wounded him. For a few days there 
was doubt as to whether Mr. Heney 
would recover; but he did _ recover, 
and was soon back at his work. The 
assault, in Mr. Heney’s judgment, was 
instigated by men who had reason to fear 
further prosecution ; but it did not work 
to their advantage. It had the effect of 
rousing the people of San Francisco to a 
sense of the danger of lawlessness. Early 
this month the prosecution of a traction 
president begins. There are still people 
in San Francisco who want the probe 
stopped now before it reaches higher social 
circles. ‘They fear the effect that the 
revelation of corrupt practices by men in 
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high commercial places might have. They 
ignore the elementary truth that it is not 
the discovery of evil, but evil itself, that 
destroys. 


Henceforth Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, will be known 
not merely as the city of 
cotton mills. According to the familiar 
anecdote, James McNeill Whistler “ did not 
choose to be born in Lowell.”’ But he was. 
In a plain, substantial house, then the 
residence of Major Whistler, of the Locks 
and Canals Company, the author of “ The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies ” first saw 
the light. Last week, by the generosity of 
Lowell citizens and others, the house was 
dedicated as a memorial museum of art. 
This is as it should be. An American 
memorial to Whistler is appropriate be- 
cause he was born in this country, owed 
his education to American schools and 
colleges, and because all his early tradi 
tions were American. But, living abroad, 
did he remain an American? Authorities 
differ. A chief authority, Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, the eminent artist, Whistler’s 
friend and biographer, avers that he did. 
In a letter from Mr. Pennell read at the 
dedication occurs this passage : 

It is rare in America to find so patriotic 

an American as James McNeill histler, 
and the mere fact that he lived his own 
life in his own way as an American in the 
heart of England proves that he had a cour- 
age and determination far beyond the con- 
ception of his detractors, and that he lived 
a strenuous life equally beyond the capacity 
of some of the strenuous ones. It may, of 
course, be asked why Whistler kept up his 
Americanism if America did not want him. 
Certainly it did not want him for years. 
Many people in America do not now. But 
it might occur to them that, as it would have 
been easy at any moment for Whistler to 
become a distinguished citizen of any coun- 
try in Europe, he only remained an Ameri- 
can because he was one and wanted to 
remain one. In no other country would a 
great artist be insulted by his compatriots 
because he did not live within the boun- 
daries of their frontier. 
Governor Guild, who attended the meet- 
ing for the purpose of bringing the greet- 
ings of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, in his address thus touched upon 
Mr. Pennell’s protest against Whistler’s 
treatment by his countrymen : 

I shall not go into joint debate with one 
who is absent. I shalt not discuss the ex- 
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pressions in regard to the United States to 
which Mr. Pennell has given utterance. I 
merely desire to file my opposition to the 
opinion these express. . . . Some of us may 
regret statements that Mr. Whistler may or 
may not have made. It is not necessary to 
discuss that question. This memorial is 
erected to him because he was a great artist, 
and because—whether, in spite of all tempta- 
tions to belong to other nations, he did or did 
not remain an American—he did, as a great 
artist, perform a service to the world and 
to humanity. 


The Whistler house is to be not the only 
Whistler memorial in Lowell. A replica 
of the Rodin memonial, to be placed on 
the Chelsea Embankment, London, will 
shortly be erected in Lowell. The Chel- 
sea memorial is a labor of love on the part 
of the great French sculptor who also was 
Whistler’s friend. The city of Lowell is 
now uniquely distinguished ; it is the only 
community in America with sufficient 
initiative and local pride to mark the birth- 
place of an American painter by two such 
memorials. 


At a time when there is 
so much indifference to 
the Church among men of intelligence and 
such serious questioning of the reality of 
its work among men of sagacity and 
force, such a career as that of the late 
Bishop Knight, of Western Colorado, 
ought to be widely known. Bishop Knight 
was rector of Christ Church, in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, when he was chosen 
by the House of Bishops ten months 
ago. He was still a young man, but he 
had behind him an extraordinary record 
of fruitful service. For fifteen years, it 
is said of him, he had never asked the 
question, ‘“‘ Have I strength to do this ?” 
He had simply said, “This ought to be 
done ; I must try to do it.” To the last 
hour he stood by his work. At Trenton 
doing his full stint, the call of Western 
Colorado was already sounding in his ears 
So insistently that he took no time for rest, 
but threw himself at once with quiet en- 
ergy into his new tasks. In his first address 
to his people he said that it was incumbent 
upon the diocese to be particularly active 
and enthusiastic in taking possession of 
every opportunity before them. He dealt 
with the whole situation, not only with 
fervor of spirit, but with excellent practical 
judgment. Everywhere his quiet enthust- 
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asm, his moral vigor, his clearness of vision, 
and his trained habit of helpfulness opened 
the way to the hearts of the people. In 
less than nine months he had traveled 
by railway, wagon, and horse more than 
twelve thousand miles, almost daily conduct- 
ing services and delivering addresses and 
rendering all those intimate attentions which 
are the heart-tosheart work of a true priest. 
When he took charge of the diocese 
there were only nineteen places within its 
limits in which regular services were held. 
Nine months later such services were 
being held in forty-eight places. He was 
always at work, not fitfully nor nervously, 
but in a quiet spirit and according to an 
admirable method; but the drain of con- 
tinual travel, and the exposure incident to 
much of it, sapped his strength. Just be- 
fore his death he went to a new quarry 
town, up a little narrow-gauge road, and 
preached in the morning. He had prom- 
ised to speak in the opera-house in another 
town in the evening. ‘The trains did not 
serve, and, unwilling to disappoint the 
people, he walked twelve miles, and kept 
his appointment to the minute. When 
his fatigue was noticed and he was asked 
whether he ought to try to speak, his 
answer was, ‘‘I can do it if you will take 
the service.”” The next morning he was 
ill, and in a few days his work was ended. 
He had exchanged a large and growing 
parish in a delightful city, where he had 
unusual opportunities for personal growth, 
for anew and difficult missionary field. He 
had accepted its hard conditions and done 
its exacting work, not with a sense of 
sacrifice, but with great joy that he had 
been called to such a service. In such 
lives and in such deaths Christianity 
reaffirms continually its divine vitality. 

Mr. James Barrie has 
dramatized the sense 
of humor, and, what is 
more, the feminine sense of humor. 
‘‘ What every woman knows,” says Mag- 
gie in the play of which that phrase is the 
title, and in which Miss Maude Adams 
is appearing in the Empire Theater in 
New York, “is that Eve was not made 
out of one of Adam’s ribs, but out of his 
funny-bone.” We wish the implication 
were true of all women. But when it is 
true, the woman has a powerful weapon 
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for the defense of a man, even from him- 
self. It would be a pity to tell to any 
one who may have the opportunity of see- 
ing it presented, much of the story of any 
one of Mr. Barrie’s plays. For almost as 
much of their charm lies in the unexpected 
turns of the plot as in the whimsical 
humor of the lines. It will be enough to 
say here that Maggie Wylie is a Scotch 
girl, who, at the terribly advanced age of 
twenty-six (the age to which she con- 
fesses, although one of her brothers seems 
to remember that she is twenty-seven), is 
still unsought by suitors. Her three 
brothers, prosperous, self-made men of 
middle age, are disappointed at her failure, 
and by an interesting combination of cir- 
cumstances they are enabled to make a 
compact with a promising and ambitious 
young Scotsman, by which they supply 
funds for his education and he, five years 
later, marries Maggie. John Shand is a 
deadly serious young man with an almost 
insolent confidence in his own powers and 
a mighty determination to make his way 
unaided. Incidentally, he has an even 
more than normal Scotch lack of humor. 
Before his marriage he has gone far enough 
to be elected to Parliament. Maggie 
loves him, and, with the insight of the 
loving woman blessed with a funny-bone, 
knows his weaknesses. Without his sus- 
pecting it, she supplies just what he 
needs to make his career a_ success. 
He is making a name for himself in the 
House ; his speeches are particularly effect- 
ive, and are filled with witty and telling 
turns of expression which have come to be 
known as Shandisms. A place in the 
Government is practically within his grasp, 
when he distinguishes himself by falling 
in love, with all the grand seriousness of 
extreme youth and extreme egoism, with a 
pretty fool who flatters his vanity. Maggie 
realizes the true quality of his passion, 
and is determined to save him and his 
career, which he is about to sacrifice. She 
does it by managing to throw him and the 
woman by whom he is fascinated together 
while he is engaged in preparing the 
speech which is to pave his way into the 
Ministry. Shand finds that he has sud- 
denly lost his power of writing the kind 
of speeches that have made his reputation. 
Shandisms do not seem to come to his 
pen when Maggie is not beside him. At 


last he realizes that his boasted self-suffi- 
ciency is a broken reed, and that the wife 
whom he has patronized has really made 
him what he is. His rescue is completed 
when Maggie succeeds in arousing in 
him the first spark of a sense of humor. 
In the construction of delicate comedy 
Mr. Barrie occupies a place apart. In 
this play he is at his best from the rising 
of the first curtain upon a game of chess 
between two of Maggie’s brothers, in 
which not a word is spoken for several 
minutes, to the fall of the last curtain 
upon Maggie and her husband, she lov- 
ingly triumphant as the first glint of the 
dawning sense of humor gleams miracu- 
lously in his face. Perhaps Mr. Barrie’s 
greatest skill lies in the mingling of trag- 
edy and comedy, where his hearers smile 
with the tears in their eyes, or find a con- 
striction in the throat stifling the laugh. 
In this play he has used this juxtaposi- 
tion with masterly effect. As with Maggie, 
his all-powerful tool is the sense of humor. 
It enables him to interpret life sanely and 
wisely, and at the same time joyously ; it 
teaches him to construct plots delightful 
in their unexpectedness, and helps him to 
write witty lines. In this presentation 
Miss Adams is, of course, the central at- 
traction. She is, as always, the embodi- 
ment of charm, that bloom of which Mag- 
gie says in the play that, if a woman has 
it, she needs nothing else in the world, 
and if she has it not, nothing else in the 
world is of any use. Perhaps she would 
better fit Mr. Barrie’s conception of his 
heroine if she could makc herself less 
charming; Maggie’s attraction lay in the 
funny-bone rather than in the bloom. 
The other parts in the play, with one 
exception, are taken sympathetically and 
effectively. In these days of dramatic 
‘stars needs an unusually excellent com- 
pany to assist a player of Miss Adams’s 
position. The play constitutes as delight- 
ful an entertainment as has been seen 
upon the American stage since Mr. Bar- 
rie’s last play appeared. And, like Mr. 
Kennedy’s “ Servant in the House,” it is 
another demonstration of the fact that 
neither playwrights nor theatrical managers 
may excuse themselves for producing 
vicious or trashy plays on the ground that 
the theater-going public cannot appreciate 
literary and dramatic art of high quality. 
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THE LESSON OF THE 
EARTHQUAKE 


The tragedy in southern Italy may 
shatter our faith or may strengthen it— 
strengthen by shattering. 

Let us take our place a million miles 
away, and look at this awful scene in its 
due proportions in the universe. A ball 
of molten metal, incased in a thin rind, 
like the pulp of an orange in its skin, is 
revolving on its axis like an electric wheel, 
and simultaneously traveling an appointed 
path at incredible speed. Upon the rind 
of this molten globe there live pygmies— 
measured by their relation to the universe, 
infinitely little pygmies. They came we 
know not whence; they play and toil for 
a few thousand revolutions of their revolv- 
ing tenement, then disappear, we know not 
whither. Out of the unknown they came ; 
into the unknown they depart. Generally 
they go in single file, one by one ; occasion- 
ally by companies, battalions, regiments. 
They are absorbed in the affairs upon 
their globe ; most of them in the affairs 
upon a few square miles of their globe. 
To them, so living, their achievements 
seem great. They construct canals, rail- 
ways, steamships, that they may traverse 
more conveniently the surface of their 
globe of fire. They erect great palaces 
for their living and great tombs for their 
dead, cathedrals for their worship and 
market-places for their trade, colleges for 
instruction and theaters for amusement, 
halls for their government and houses for 
their homes. They are gregarious, and 
build great cities where they may congre- 
gate. 

But nothing that they build endures. 
No sooner does the steeple crown the 
cathedral than rust and frost begin to 
disintegrate it; no sooner is the palace 
finished and furnished than time begins 
to gnaw at its foundations. Occasionally 
the thin crust on which they are living 
breaks, and the city reared with such 
painstaking falls into shapeless ruin be- 
tween the tickings of a watch. But the 
slower processes of time are not less de- 
structive. Babylon, Thebes, Corinth, dis- 
appear in ruin as irretrievable as Messina. 

Nor is it only material products of 
man’s enterprise which prove thus transi- 
tory. Not less so are the formularies of his 
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thought. His theories of government and 
of industry, his ideals of art, his scientific 
conceptions, his religious philosophies and 
rituals, are not more enduring. Autocracy, 
oligarchy, aristocracy, democracy ; slavery, 
feudalism, ‘capitalism ; Egyptian, Grecian, 
Gothic architecture, and the queer con- 
glomerate we call American; the Roman 
Catholic Mass, the Mohammedan Call 
to Prayer, the Protestant Liturgies, all 
follow each other in rapid succession. 
Yesterday these pygmies were sure that the 
sun goes round the world; to-day they 
are equally sure that the world goes round 
the sun. Yesterday they taught their 
children how and when God made man of 
clay ; to-day they teach their children by 
what long, slow process man was evolved 
from @ lower order. Sometimes these de- 
structions of old formularies come so gradu- 
ally that there is engendered no suspicion 
of the process of decay; sometimes they 
come with a revolution which destroys in 
a lifetime the intellectual fabrics of many 
centuries’ growth. But, whether the end 
comes slowly or suddenly, the thought edi- 
fices, like the material edifices of man, are 
of short duration, infinitely short duration 
measured by the time-beats of eternity. 
Nothing abides. 

Nothing? Yes! Life abides. The 
city which enterprise reared with so much 
assiduity disappears. But the enterprise, 
undaunted, builds new and fairer cities. 
Of the palaces of the Czesars only a few 
shattered columns remain as monuments 
of the past. But justice still seeks ex- 
pression in new forms of law. ‘The cathe- 
dral lies in ruins, and the ritual once cele- 
brated in it is forgotten. But worship 
continues in new forms of penitence and 
thanksgiving. On all the products which 
the spirit of man creates, on all the instru- 
ments which the spirit of man uses, decay 
is busy at work. But the spirit of man 
does not decay, and changes only to attack 
with new life and new energy the ever new 
problems of his existence. There is 
something awful in the succession of de- 
structions which slowly or suddenly turn 
irresistibly to ruin man’s greatest achieve- 
ments. ‘There is something sublime in 
the indestructible energy which follows 
every apparent failure with a new and 
nobler endeavor, and makes each new dis- 
aster minister to a larger life of the spirit. 
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The peoples of the world instinctively 
stretching out the hand of succor to men 
of an alien race get a new endowment of 
the spirit of brotherhood; the King and 
(Queen hastening to the scene of the disaster 
to give themselves to the stricken popula- 
tion give a new interpretation to kingship ; 
the peasants falling on their knees in the 
midst of the ruined city get, in the de- 
struction of all that seemed enduring, a 
new sense that it is the invisible alone 
that is eternal. 

The Christian is an agnostic. He does 
not attempt to solve the riddle of the uni- 
verse, but he does not therefore think that 
itisinsoluble. He cannot read the Rosetta 
Stone; he does not therefore conclude 
that it is meaningless. What, from his 
vantage-ground, a million miles away from 
this molten revolving globe inclosed in its 
thin rind, he sees clearly is this: The 
visible and tangible is transient; only the 
invisible and intangible is eternal. Off- 
spring of God, the spirit comes through 
the door of birth upon the earth ; to God, 
after a brief and often tragic existence, it 
returns again through the door of death. 
Its achievements last but for an hour; 
itself endures. ‘The material structures, 
the thought formularies, which men think 
they are making, really are making them. 
Only the spirit is indestructible ; only hfe 
is immortal. ‘The destructions of man’s 
works are the upbuilding of his spirit. 
The tidal wave and the trembling moun- 
tain are themselves making the city of 
God, which is built of undaunted souls 
schooled in disaster. Inthe Eternal, from 
whom we come, in whom we live, and to 
whom, after our brief schooling on this 
transitory planet, we return, we find the 
strength that is more than comfort, and 
the light that is more than understanding. 
God is our — and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will not we fear, though the earth 
be removed, 

And though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea, 

Though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled, 

Though the mountains shake with the swell- 
ing thereof. 

This is a river, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of God, 

The Hse Hien of the tabernacles of the 

Most 
The Lord of beste | is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our refuge. 
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CONGRESS AND THE 
PRESIDENT 


The facts respecting the Secret Service 
and the action of Congress in putting a 
very narrow limitation on its use, as they 
appear in the President’s Message of 
January 4 and in the official debate which 
took place in the House of last May, are 
as follows : 

A Secret Service was organized during 
the Civil War. It has been an agent of 
the Government ever since that time. It 
has been used primarily for the detection 
and punishment of counterfeiters, and 
more recently for the protection of the 
President. Under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, from time to 
time its skilled detectives have been 
put at the service of the Departments, and 
their expenses paid by such Departments. 
This -employment has enabled the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute successfully the 
land thieves in the West; to secure the 
return to the Government of over one 
million acres of grazing lands and two 
million acres of mineral lands; it has 
made possible the successful prosecution 
of illegal trusts and combinations; it 
has resulted in hundreds of convictions 
of conspirators for selling fraudulent natu- 
ralization papers; among other services 
rendered, it has aided in the prosecu- 
tion of peonage cases in the South, beef- 
packing abuses in the West, the cotton-leak 
scandal in the Agricultural Department, 
the destruction of the Honduras National 
Lottery Company, successor to the Louis- 
iana Lottery Company. ‘The entire ex- 
pense of the Secret Service last year was 
$135,000; the saving to the Government 
in a single prosecution for one fraud was 
$100,000. 

When the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill came before the House, an amendment 
was inserted in the bill providing that no 
money should be paid to any member of 
the Secret Service detailed by the Treas- 
ury Department for the use of any other 
Department. In the debate the object of 
this amendment was perfectly frankly 
avowed by Mr. Tawney, who introduced 
it and advocated it. It was to prevent 


any reguiar systematic Secret Service work 
except in prosecution of counterfeiters 
and in protecting the person of the Presi- 
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dent. For other detective work the De- 
partments, it was contended, must either 
employ outside help or come to Congress 
for a special appropriation. 

A careful reading of the debate as pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record dis- 
closes two objections, and only two, to the 
practice of loaning Secret Service men by 
the Treasury Department to other Depart- 
ments: one, that it was against the tradi- 
tional policy of Congress to build up a 
general Secret Service ; the other, that the 
Secret Servite had been employed in one 
case to detect an offense by a naval 
officer, and that “this Secret Service at 
one time was used for the purpose of 
looking into the personal conduct of a 
member of Congress.” This last state- 
ment was denied on the floor of the House 
as soon asit was made. It is again denied 
by the President in his Message, if we 
understand aright his language: ‘*‘ To use 
the Secret Service in the investigation of 
purely private or political matters would 
be a gross abuse. But there has been no 
single instance of such abuses during my 
term as President.”” When the bill with 
its amendment came before the President, 
he could not veto the amendment without 
vetoing the entire Appropriation Bill. He 
did, however, what he could do by private 
expostulation. The Secretary of the 
Treasury wrote a letter to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
pointing out how much money had been 
saved to the Government by the Secret 
Service, which the amendment would so 
effectively cripple. He wrote similarly to 
the Chairman of the Senate Committee. 
The Senate accepted the Secretary’s views, 
but yielded to the House in Conference 
Committee. 

Not till these quiet methods had failed 
did the President appeal to the country. 
He did so in a cautiously worded para- 
graph—worded very cautiously for one 
whose strongest point is not excessive 
caution. He argued against this limita- 
tion put upon the use of the Secret Serv- 
ice, and truly said that it “has been of 
benefit only, and could be of benefit only, 
to the criminal classes.”” The only refer- 
ence in his Message to the Congress was 
in these two sentences: “ The chief argu- 
ment in favor of the provision was that 
Congressmen did not themselves wish to 
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be investigated by Secret Service men ;” 
and, “‘In my belief, we should be given 
ample means to prosecute them [criminals] 
if found in the legislative branch. But if 
this is not considered desirable, a special 
exception could be made in the law pro- 
hibiting the use of the Secret Service in 
investigating members of Congress.” 

We believe that we have given above 
all the facts necessary to a perfect under- 
standing of this case. On this statement 
two questions are before the country for 
decision : 

First, Was the President correct in 
saying, ‘‘ The chief argument in favor of 
the provision was that the Congressmen 
did not themselves wish to be investi- 
gated’? It would have: been safer had 
he said a chief argument. ‘The chief 
argument adduced on the floor of the 
House was that the traditions of the House 
were against it. But outside the House 
the objections on behalf of Congressmen 
were stated with greater frankness. ‘The 
President prints in an Appendix to his 
message an article in the Inter Ocean, 
which he attributes to Mr. L. W. Busbey, 
at that time private secretary to the 
Speaker of the House, in which certainly 
the chief argument against the Secret 
Service is the general hostility of Congress 
to any detective service, specifically be- 
cause of the suspicion that it has been 
used to shadow members of Congress, 
The President adds that in private con- 
ferences with members of Congress “ the 
reasons alleged to me for the hostility of 
Congress to the Secret Service, both by 
those who did and by those who did not 
share this hostility, were almost invariably 
the same as those set forth in Mr. Bus- 
bey’s article.” On the whole, in our 
judgment, the President’s affirmation that 
this was the principal argument, while not 
capable of demonstration, is fairly sus- 
tained by a reading of the Congressional 
Record, supplemented by Mr. Busbey’s 
article. 

The other and far more important 
question is, What does the country want 
Congress to do about the Secret Servite ? 
What the advocates of this amendment 
want, Mr. Fitzgerald stated very clearly 
in the House debate : 


What does the ordinary district attorney 
do when he requires work of this character 
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done? It is not necessary for him to apply 
to the Secret Service. He can easily secure 
competent men within his jurisdiction to do 
any work of this character that is required. 
And so with every Department of the Gov- 
ernment; whenever it requires a man of 
particular qualifications in any locality, it 
can easily find a man to do the work re- 
quired. 

This notion that the Government, when- 
ever it has reason to suspect a fraud in 
the Post-Office, or Land Office, or Pension 
Office, can pick up a detective on the 
street corner for the service strikes us as 
ludicrous. ‘The notion that there is no 
occasion for any Secret Service to detect 
such frauds strikes us as somewhat worse 
than ludicrous, in view of the greatness 
of the frauds that have been discovered. 
And the notion that Congressmen ought 
to be exempt from all suspicion, and there- 
fore from all possibility of investigation, 
strikes us as ill supported by past history 
in view of the fact that two Senators and 
three Representatives have been convicted 
of corruption during the last seven years. 
In our judgment, the whole country ought, 
if it understands the facts well, to indorse 
the President’s conclusion : 


IN CONCLUSION, I MOST EARNESTLY 
ASK, IN THE NAME OF GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT AND DECENT ADMINISTRATION, IN 
THE NAME OF HONESTY AND FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF BRINGING TO JUSTICE VIOLA- 
TORS OF THE FEDERAL LAWS WHEREVER 
THEY MAY BE FOUND, WHETHER IN PUBLIC 
OR PRIVATE LIFE, THAT THE ACTION 
TAKEN BY THE HOUSE LAST YEAR BE 
REVERSED. 


8 
THE ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


The series of centennial anniversaries 
which will mark the year 1909 is so 
remarkable, in range of genius, quality of 
achievement, and nobility of character, 
that it can hardly fail sensibly to affect 
the thoughts of English-speaking peoples 
in all parts of the world. ‘These anniver- 
saries will celebrate the birth of Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Poe, ‘Tennyson, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Gladstone, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Darwin. 

Dr. Jowett held that the best way to 
teach ethics is by biography; he might 
have added that the most effective way 
of making men see the spiritual pos- 
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sibilities of life is by bringing within their 
vision the achievements of men of ge- 
nius. The nineteenth century was re- 
garded by a host of people as incarnating 
the spirit of commercialism and as the 
most materialistic period in the life of 
humanity. A glance at the lst of then 
who were born in 1809, and the most 
hurried survey of what they were, what 
they did, and what they said, shows how 
partial that judgment was. In 1851 
the first World’s Fair was opened m 
London, and Macaulay was celebrating 
the inventive genius of man. In May 
Macaulay wrote: “ | made my way into 
the building ; a most gorgeous sight ; vast ; 
graceful; beyond the dreams of the Ara- 
bian romances. I cannot think that the 
Cesars ever exhibited aa more splendid 
spectacle. I was quite dazzled. I felt 
as I did on entering St. Peter’s.” In 
October he wrote: “ As the Exhibition ts 
drawing to a close the crowd becomes 
greater and greater. Yesterday I let my 
servants go for the last time. I shall go 
no more. Alas! alas! It was a glorious 
sight!’ Carlyle, on the other hand, was 
denouncing the worship of machinery and 
the appearance in London of ali manner of 
strange folk. ‘‘ Crystal Palace—bless the 
mark !—is fast getting ready,’’ he wrote in 
April, 1851, ‘‘ and bearded figures already 
grow frequent on the streets; all nations 
crowding to us with their so-called indus- 
try or ostentatious brothery.” Alfred 
‘Tennyson had just published “ In Memo- 
riam,”’ one of the foremost documents in 
the spiritual history of man; an interpre- 
tation, at once fearless and reverent, of 
the great issues of life as they presented 
themselves to a poet who had surveyed 
the whole field of knowledge and had 
felt the full force of scientific discovery. 
The nineteenth century was notably 
rich in great composers; among them 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, 
and Wagner. In his own field and in 
his own form, composition for the piano, 
(hopin was as much a master as any 
of them., To him belongs the distine- 
tion of the man who creates the form 
i1 which he works. His command of 


inusical expression showed him the per- 
fect artist; while the delicacy, subtlety, 
and power which he displayed in the form 
which he made his own are brought out 


only when a virtuoso of the first rank, 
like Paderewski, interprets him on the 
piano. It has been the misfortune of 
Mendelssohn, who was also born in 
1809, and of Chopin to have their work 
blurred by an almost incredible amount 
of untrained and immature interpretation. 
Both musicians have suffered severely at 
the hands of young pianists in the earlier 
and often in the later stages of their train- 
ing, and both have survived. ‘The re- 
action that followed the immense popular- 
ity of Mendelssohn has been succeeded by 
a more adequate appreciation of his ex- 
quisite sense of melody. Both Chopin 
and Mendelssohn were artists in their sen- 
Sitiveness to beauty and their command 
of the technique of their work. 

While it is true that the work of Edgar 
Allan Poe shows neither greatness of 
thought nor mastery of the spiritual life, it 
does show a highly individual and distinc- 
tive genius; the genius of a wnter whose 
misfortunes were due to a weakness of 
will and an abnormal physical sensitiveness 
which threw his life into confusion, limited 
the quantity and, many times, the quality of 
his work, made him the prey of injudicious 
and unfriendly biographers, and the victim 
of a long line of critics who suffered them- 
selves to be diverted by the facts of his life 
from a just estimate of his literary achieve- 
ments. Poe cannot be characterized in a 
phrase ; it is enough here to emphasize the 
fact that his work is as free from the touch 
of commercialism, from the vulgar worship 
of success, as Tennyson’s; that not a line 
that came from his pen need be erased as 
a matter of moral health, and that in three 
different fields his achievements, though 
not of the highest order, stand in a class 
by themselves. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, his contempo- 
rary, was the embodiment of the Brahmin 
spirit of old New England, and the incar- 
nation of old Boston, with his four-o’clock- 
in-the-morning wit, the ready and kindly 
sentiment which made him a poet of 
occasions whose verse rose above the 
level of occasional poetry; a wit whose 
arrows were never poisoned; a psycholo- 
gist who did not drain life of its faith in 
itself, but who knew that there were ex- 
periences and emotions which were beyond 
the specialized instruments of analysis ; 
and a talker who belongs with the most 
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vivacious and gifted men of his time. It 
is a small matter that he was quite con- 
scious of his own charm. The touch of 
vanity in him gave his personality a cer- 
tain piquancy. “I hear,” he said to a 
friend not many months before his death, 
“that everybody is saying that I am a 
spoiled old man. What difference does it 
make if you are spoiled after you are 
eighty ?” 

The greatest of this little group of 
poets, a master, liké Poe, of the music 
of words, lacking the wit and vivacity of 
Holmes, but strong alike as a thinker and 
an artist, Alfred Tennyson will probably 
continue to dominate the English poetry 
of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and be accepted by posterity, as he 
is by readers of to-day, as in a very true 
sense fhe Victorian poet, representing and 
expressing the spirit of his age with un- 
surpassed clearness and beauty. While 
England was rushing along on the path 
of industrial development with tumul- 
tuous energy, Alfred Tennyson led the 
life of a man of letters with a dignity, 
independence, and clear vision of the 
real values of life which neither the great 
successes of his time, nor its tumult, dis- 
turbed. Not only his work, but his life, 
were of inestimable value to the whole 
English-speaking world. Like Milton, he 
used the gift of music, not to put men to 
sleep or to lull them into indolence, but 
to energize and stimulate them; and his 
career, so unlike Milton’s, though not less 
noble, was a silent protest against greed, 
ambition, and commonness. 

Two great names star the public life of 
the English-speaking world in the nine- 
teenth century. Rich as it was in states- 
men, England produced no _ personality 
dealing with public affairs of greater gift 
or purity than Mr. Gladstone ; and in this 
country none so masterful in knowledge 
of his countrymen and sagacity in directing 
great rnovements, so dear to the hearts of 
the people, as Abraham Lincoln. There 
could not be a greater contrast of human 
condition than that which exists between 
these two men. 

Gladstone was born in the most for- 
tunate circumstances, in an old and cul- 
tivated society, with all the means of 
personal enrichment and all the avenues 
of culture open to him; a student of Ox- 
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ford at a time when the university was 
deeply moved by the presence of great 
teachers ; taking up English public affairs 
on the eve of a great expansion of national! 
life ; called again and again to be a leader 
in the movement for political liberation : 
fiercely combated, bitterly criticised, but 
always recognized as a man of unique 
personality; eager, impetuous, ardent 
alike in the pursuit of knowledge and of 
the good of his fellows. Lord Salisbury 
summed up the opinion of England when 
he described Gladstone as “a great Chris- 
tian.”’ 

The life and work of Lincoln will soon 
be commemorated with such deep emo- 
tions of admiration and gratitude in all 
parts of the continent that it is sufficient 
here to recall the bleak surroundings of 
his childhood, the narrow conditions of 
his youth, the limitations of his educational 
opportunity, the absence from his career 
of all circumstances and conditions which 
make success easy, his wonderful self- 
education, and the transformation of the 
self-taught lawyer of the old frontier into 
one of the heroes of humanity. ~ 

Two hundred years hence it is proba- 
ble that no name in the nineteenth cen- 
tury will mean more than that of Charles 
Darwin, the man of an age whose chief 
characteristic was its immense scientific 
activity and achievement. Now that the 
fear of the influence of science has passed 
from the minds of religious people and 
that “The Origin of Species” is read 
neither with amusement nor fear, but with 
intelligence, Charles Darwin stands out 
as the almost ideal seeker after truth; 
patient, tireless, teachable ; ready to follow 
wherever the fact led without regard to 
his theories—one who not only loved truth, 
but pursued it with indefatigable step 
through a long and laborious life. It was 
Charles Darwin’s good fortune to come 
at the exact moment when a great truth 
had been slowly dawning here and there 
on a large group of individual minds, to 
bring that truth into clear light by scien- 
tific demonstration, and to live to see it 
reconstructing or interpreting every de- 
partment of knowledge and thought. 

Surely the year on which we are now 
entering cannot fail to gain clearer vision 
of the realities of life and a nobler energy 
from these great memories. 


it 
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When the Spectator saw the headlines 
in the daily papers recording one of the 
vreat tragedies of history, his mind flew 
back to the summer of 1907, when his 
eyes looked upon the scenes which those 
dire headlines told him had been changed 
for all time. Picture after picture rose to 
mind, each bathed in the enchanting sea 
of color which permeates every nook and 
corner of the shores of the Strait of Mes- 
sina. The deep blue of the sky, the 
diaphanous garb of garnet, pink, and 
green which clothed the scored and tree- 
less mountains of Calabria and Sicily, be- 
tween which flowed the deep blue band of 
the Strait sparkling in the sunlight—the 
whole scene of the disaster as he had seen 
it quickly flooded his memory. 

The Spectator’s first glimpse of Cala- 
bria, the land of the earthquake, was from 
the window of a sleeper on the Rome- 
Palermo express. Impatient to see the 
land to which he was going, he raised his 
curtain at. 5:30 in the morning. ‘The train 
was traveling through a lane of Nature’s 
barbed wire fencing, the thick-tongued 
cactus and the century plant. Close to 
the roadbed on either side were rows of 
red and pink geraniums in blossom. On 
the right lay the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, as many-hued as the waters of 
Sorrento and Capn—yellow, sea-green, 
blue, violet. Already the fishermen who 
hunt the swordfish were afloat, the look- 
out on his swaying mast and the har- 
pooner at the bow, watching and waiting 
for their prey. On the left lay the bare 
hillsides of Calabna. Here and there 
were one-story, tile-roofed houses, gray 
with the mold of time, each set off in its 
little farm by cactus hedges. Men were in 
the fields tearing up the soil with a large- 
bladed hoe, the only plow the Calabrian 
knows. Barefooted girls with flowing ker- 
chiefs on their heads rested a moment 
trom their arduous labor of watching giant 
gray cattle to wave their hands as the 
train ambled past them. In the door of 


» hut near the track sat a mother with a 
naked babe on her lap, the morning sun 
bathing its ruddy body. 
to a standstill. 
was “ Scilla.” 


The train came 
The name on the station 
Ahead of the train was a 


rocky spur jutting from the precipitous 
hillside on the left. It ran into the sea, 
terminating in a giant fist of rock sur- 
mounted by a fortification. The fist was 
ancient Scylla. The train rumbled through 
the spur and the Spectator craned his 
neck to see what lay upon the other side, 
hoping that fate would give him an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a photograph of Scilla, 
lying so picturesquely along the crest of 
the spur overhead. Before the train trun- 
died into the heart of the next headland 
he had a fleeting glimpse of a gently curv- 
ing beach of fine sand joining the two 
promontories. Upon it lay spread long 
fishing-nets, and drawn up in the thin line 
of surf which marked the point where it 
melted into the sea were a number of 
fishing-boats. 

A few days later the Spectator found 
himself on the ferry and crossing the 
Strait diagonally from Messina to Reggio 
di Calabria, the city which recently stood 
on the site of the ancient Rhegium, where 
St. Paul stopped on his way to Rome. 
It is a nine-mile sail. Clouds of smoke 
were boiling forth from Etna’s crater. 
“We do not worry when Etna smokes,” 
said a fellow-passenger. “It is when no 
smoke rises that we are troubled.” The 
site of Reggio is a steep hillside sloping 
toward the Strait. ‘The steepness of the 
hill is such that the Spectator was obliged 
to climb the equivalent of two flights of 
steps when he entered the Albergo Cen- 
trale from a side street in order to reach 
the second floor fronting on the Via 
Garibaldi. The Via Garibaldi was the 
chief street of the town. Running par- 
allel with the Strait, it led to the railway 
station and ferry on the north and thence 
to Villa San Giovanni and Scilla. The 
Spectator now began to feel himself in 
real Italy, for Reggio is off the regular 
tourist route. ‘There was little to attract 
the traveler. No historic buildings beck- 
oned, for the Reggio in which the Spec- 
tator was tarrying was more modern than 
many an American town, having been 
built since 1783, when its forerunner was 
destroyed by an earthquake. The spa- 
cious cathedral at the southern end of the 
Via Garibaldi was one of the few build- 
ings which passed through that experi- 
ence. Although settled originally more 
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than seven hundred years before Christ, 
the antiquities which it had to show were 
contained in two or three small rooms. 
When the Spectator went to his room 
fronting on the Via Garibaldi, he discov- 
ered something which made it difficult for 
him to believe in the modernity of the 
city. Before the bureau and the shaving- 
mirror the stones in the floor had been 
hollowed out by the feet of those who had 
stood there before him. Into one of the 
depressions had been set a new stone. 
When the Spectator recalled the puncheon 
floors of some of the New England 
houses he has seen, it was almost incom- 
prehensible that these floors should be 
only a littke over one hundred years old. 
The Spectator does not like stone floors 
in the early morning, nor did he enjoy the 
early rising habits of the people of 
Reggio. ‘The rapid clicking of the feet 
of donkeys on‘the stone pavement awoke 
him at 4:30 o’clock. An hour later the 
streets were alive, and at 6:30 well-dressed 
persons were going about their business 
as if breakfast had long ago been eaten. 
The second morning after reaching 
Reggio, the automobile in which the trp 
through the heart of Calabria was to 
be made having arrived, the Spectator set 
forth upon the three days’ journey to Na- 
ples. ‘The first day’s destination was to 
be Cosenza. Inaccessible by rail owing 
to the mountainous character of the coun- 
try, and furnished with only two passable 
hotels one hundred and fifty miles apart, 
few tourists undertake to go from the 
Strait of Messina to Naples by automobile. 
The route lay through a number of villages 
strung along the shore of the Strait be- 
tween Reggio and Scilla. It was slow trav- 
eling, for the narrow street was thronged 
with chickens, goats, donkeys, mules, and 
all but nude children. Passing through 
Scilla, and obtaining the desired photo- 
graphs, Bagnara was reached in the middle 
of the forenoon. It lay stretched out in 
irregular fashion on a precipitous hillside 
overlooking the sea. ‘The crest of the hill 
was swathed in clouds. Bagnara, according 
to the guide-book writers, is noted for its 
fair women. Although there were innu- 
merable barefooted women, girls, and chil- 
dren swarming the streets, the Spectator 
looked in vain for the fair women.  Evi- 
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dently their beauty had been turned int« 
strength, for the Spectator never saw 
more muscular women. As the automo- 
bile climbed slowly toward the clouds 
along the zigzag road, many of the young 
women climbed the steep paths which cut 
across the corners in order to keep the 
machine in sight as long as possible. The 
women of this section of Calabria from 
childhood have carried weights on their 
heads. The Spectator saw them bearing 
along tall jars of water, building material, 
beams, stones; farm produce, fagots of 
fire-wood, and bundles of fodder for their 
animals. In the hill country beyond Ba- 
gnara were to be seen long straw-thatched 
huts which reminded the Spectator of the 
pictured homes of primitive Filipinos. 
Passing through Battiro, Montelone was 
reached in the afternoon. The Spectator 
will not forget the youngsters who crowded 
around the machine prepared to take 
liberties with it and its baggage. 


The scenery became more and more 
wild and beautiful. There were passes 
two thousand feet high to be negotiated, 
followed by descents to sea level. From 
the summits of the passes one looked 
upon panoramas of wide plains bounded 
by the blue waters of the sea and into 
great valleys whose colors—veiled gray, 
blue, green, and yellow—made one ex- 
claim in wonder. Occasionally the eleva- 
tion was so great that the machine trav- 
eled in the clouds. Nearly all the towns 
were in seemingly inaccessible places on 
the hilltops. Each village seemed to have 
its own costume, the women being usually 
barefooted, while the men wore some 
kind of footgear, although it was not 
always of leather. In the higher moun- 
tains the people were distinctly of mountain 
types. Toward dusk, after spending an 
hour repairing a punctured tire, the Spec- 
tator entered the hilltop town of Tiriolo. 
Here he found the most picturesque cos- 
tumes it has been his lot to behold. — Liv- 
ing among scenes and in a village whose 
name suggested the Tyrol, the people were 
a hardy mountain type. The women 
wore turkey red skirts, over which were 
blue skirts tied up behind in such a fash- 
ion as to reveal nearly all of the flaming 
skirt beneath. The upper part of the 
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costume was a red and black bodice with 
half sleeves, embroidered with a narrow 
band of flowers, and a white guimpe. 
Depending from a necklace on the exposed 
throat was a gold cross. On the head 
was either a black lace covering, or a white 
drapery falling to the shoulders in a square 
fold setting off to advantage the dark, 
shapely face. The black hair was combed 
back over the ears in loose, graceful folds, 
a straight part dividing them in the center 
of the forehead. From the ears hung 
gold rings. The women differed from 
those in the lowlands in their leg cover- 
ings. Many of them were barefooted, but 
the limbs were covered with knit leggings 
extending to the ankle. 


a 

Calabria is truly the land of the earth- 
quake. Its record of earth tremors in the 
course of the last century is said to be 
longer than that of any other part of the 
world. Its people love their rugged moun- 
tains and valleys, their “colorful ” land. 
The Spectator suspects that long after 
Reggio’s latest tragedy has taken its place 
in the gloomy record men and women will 
be eking out their living among Calabria’s 
glowing landscapes. 
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Mr. Charles A. Conant, the 
well-known authority on prob- 
lems of banking and finance, 
has contributed to Mr. Orlando C, Williams’s 
translation of Professor de Launay’s “ The 
World’s Gold ”? an introduction in which, in 
a few terse paragraphs, he sums up the pur- 
pose and significance of this really remark- 
able treatise. Professor de Launay, explains 
Mr. Conant, “examines the problem of the 
future supply of gold from the scientific 
standpoint and correlates the influence of 
this supply with prices and the movement of 
capital from the financial standpoint. Thus 
he performs the rare service of welding 
together the technical and economic aspects 
of the subject.” This task has been under- 
taken before, but not since the recent im- 
provements in production have so tremen- 
dously increased the gold output as to give 
new and added importance to the problem 
of its future supply, distribution, and influ- 


THE WORLD'S 
GOLD 
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ence. Here we can only summarize briefly 
the more salient of Professor de Launay’s 
conclusions. Approaching the subject first. 
of all as a geologist, he insists that there is 
plenty of gold left in the world, notwithstand- 
ing the great drain of the past few decades 
on the more accessible deposits; that im- 
proved mining methods may be depended 
on to render profitable the working of far 
poorer ores than are utilized to-day; and, 
consequently, that there need be no fear of a 
gold famine. This brings him to the more 
purely economic side of the problem, and 
particularly to the question of the effect 
on prices of the tremendous gold output 
which he predicts for the next fifteen or 
twenty years. Quite frankly he admits the 
likelihood of a still further increase in the 
cost of living. But, he insists, “so far as it 
is due to the gold industry, this phase of 
dear living cannot be indefinitely prolonged. 
It will be followed, as in all phenomena of 
this kind, by a series of oscillations.” More- 
over, in opposition to the current doctrine of 
economists, Professor de Launay contends 
that gold is ‘not the dominant factor deter- 
mining a rise and fall in prices, and that, as 
Mr. Conant puts it, “they reason by false 
analogies who seek to establish direct mathe- 
matical relations between the increase or 
decrease in the world’s stock of money and 
the rise or fall of prices.” The economists 
may be trusted to subject this portion of the 
treatise to a searching criticism. This, how- 
ever, is but one aspect of the “ gold question,” 
and too much commendation cannot be 
bestowed on the thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness with which he has reviewed it 
in its entirety, providing a singularly useful 
and lucid manual for the student alike of the 
geology, the extraction, and the political 
economy of gold. 


Mrs. Elliott’s “ Sun and Shadow 
in Spain”' is by no means the 
usual record of foreigntravel. It 
is the bright reflection of several happy, busy 
months spent largely in the company of artists 
who worked, and congenial friends whose 
hospitality made each day a pleasure. Seville, 
Cordova, Madrid, Toledo, all received her, 
and she accepted their welcome with sympa- 
thy and true appreciation. Her husband, the 
“J.” of the narrative, and a traveling com- 
panion of quick mind and colloquial tongue, 
known as “ Patsy,” are the foreigners; the 
others who appear in these pages are gener- 
ally Spaniards, and of the most attractive 
sort. Villegas, some of whose pictures are 
reproduced admirably, was the maestro they 
all adored. Little‘intimate glimpses of Span- 


Sun and Shadow in Spain. Maud H Li 
Brown & Co., Boston. 
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ish home life and character alternate with 
graphic descriptions of public fétes, coming 
to a climax with the marriage of the young 
King, and the tragic danger which he and his 
young bride just escaped during the festivi- 
ties. The book is a delightful addition to 
the rather limited group of descriptive travels 
permeated by the wit and distinctive person- 
ality of a clever woman. . 


Some time ago The Outlook 
gave some account, from the 
standpoint of art, of the series 
of Riverside Press Editions, as registering 
the high-water mark of modern printing and 
dbook-making. The books which appear in 
this series have been carefully selected with 
regard to their literary quality or their unique 
interest. “The Banquet of Plato; Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley,” * has both’ claims upon the reader. 
“The Banquet,” or “ The Symposium,” as it 
is better known, is not only one of Plato’s 
masterpieces, but it is also one of the fore- 
most literary classics. Its extraordinary 
beauty of feeling and sentiment, its charm of 
style, its interest as conveying at its highest 
the antique conception of love and friend- 
ship, place it among the choicest books in 
the whole range of literature. In this edition 
it appears in a form of classic simplicity and 
purity, printed as a small octavo on hand- 
made paper, from what is known as the 
Montaigne type, and without decoration or 
ornament. 


THE BANQUET 
OF PLATO 


Every year we have 
some pleasant re- 
minder of Miss 
Esther Singleton’s industry in gathering 
together pertinent accounts of particular 
places. This year she turns her attention, 
first to Switzerland,’ and then to Turkey and 
the Balkan States. Her description of 
Alpine scenery deserves a place alongside 
other good books relating to travel in that 
most delightful region. The extracts, which 
are from such authors as John Ruskin, Henry 
Hallam, and Hepworth Dixon, do justice to 
two phases of Swiss life: first, the peaceful 
and patriarchal life where the traveler does 
not encounter the conventional or the com- 
mercial life to be seen in the “ show places ;” 
but these show places themselves also need 
description, and such description may be 
found in this excellent volume. Miss Single- 
ton’s book on Turkey and the Balkan States 
is even more interesting, first, because Tur- 
1The Banquet of Plato. Translated from the Greek by 

Percy Shelley. ton Mifflin Company, eaten. 

2 Switzerland as by Great Writers, Coll 
and by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 

Turkey and. the Balkan States as ae Describes by Great 


Writers. Collected and Edited Singleton. Dodd. 
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key is just now the scene of an experiment 
in constitutional government, especially note- 
worthy because, like Switzerland, Turkey 
unites in its population many races and relig- 
ions. Secondly, the Balkan States, which 
have been separated from the Sultan’s rule 
only during the past generation, form also a 
region of special interest just now because one 
of them, Bulgaria, has within the past few 
weeks declared her complete independence, 
because two of them, Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, have been finally absorbed by Austria, 
and because two others, Servia and Monte- 
negro, though free of Turkey, show signs of 
enough discontent to give rise to war unless 
checked by the Powers. For all these rea- 
sons, in compiling her latest volume, Miss 
Singleton has selected passages from the 
writings of very recent travelers of note 
rather than from works of merely great 
writers. 


The publication of Mr. 
compLete porms Gilder’s poems in a single 
volume’ in the Household 

Editions of the Poets, which bears the im- 
print of the Riverside Press, is a substantial 
recognition of the rank which Mr. Gilder has 
achieved among American poets, and pre- 
sents in moderate compass the series of 
small volumes in which alone, heretofore, 
his verse has been accessible. Beginning 
with the publication of “ The New Day ” in 
1875, and ending, for the moment, with the 
publication of “The Fire Divine” in 1908, 
Mr. Gilder’s verse spans the period between 
the passing away of the older American and 
English poets, and the period of to-day, 
thronged with new figures and perplexed 
and confused by a multitude of strange 
voices, playing, many of them, upon newly 


devised instruments or on ancient instru- 


ments so modified and changed that their 
tones are hardly recognizable. Mr. Gilder’s 
work has been purely lyrical. A good deal 
of it has been called out by occasions, but it 
has not been in any sense occasional; for 
this volume represents in a rare degree both 
the literary and the moral conscience. It is 
a striking expression of artistic and intellec- 
tual integrity. Perhaps the first quality 
which one receives from the reading of these 
poems in succession is that of perfect sin- 
cerity. More than once Mr. Giider has ex- 
perimented with unusual forms of verse; 


but even when one feels that he has not been. 


entirely successful, there is no impression of 
any attempt at sensationalism or any en- 
deavor to deal with a novel- theme in a way 
that would attract attention. Another char- 
acteristic of Mr. Gilder’s verse which will 


'The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 
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endear it to people is that it relates itself so 
closely to the life of the time, and that it 
poetizes so many incidents and experiences 
which to a great majority of people seem 
essentially prosaic. This is an evidence of 
the possession of the real spirit of poetry, 
which dwells, not in the past, but in the 
present. Mr. Gilder has assisted in no small 
measure in the revelation of that kind of 
idealism which is to save America: the 
interpretation of realities by the spiritual 
sense through the imagination. Our hope 
does not lie in what Greece did, or in what 
England has done, but in the power of imagi- 
nation which will lighten our tasks by poetiz- 
ing them. Mr. Gilder did this in a very 
remarkable way in the noble inscriptions 
which he prepared for the buildings dedi- 
cated to toil of every kind at the Buffalo 
Fair—inscriptions which very strikingly 
brought out the moral and spiritual elements 
in labor. No one can read these poems 
without being made aware of the nobility 
inherent in real work of every kind. 


The sixth and concluding 
volume of the Eversley Edi- 
tion of the Works of Lord 
Tennyson* includes “ Becket,” “The Fal 
con,” “ The Foresters,” and an unpublished 
Sonnet, with the complement of notes by 
the present Lord Tennyson, which give this 
edition peculiar interest and value. Irving’s 
arrangement of “ Becket” for the stage, 
authorized by Lord Tennyson and presented 
at the Lyceum Theater, London, in 1893, is 
also included in the volume. This completes 
an edition which will be invaluable to stu- 
dents of the poet laureate, for it is practically 
an edition annotated by the poet himself. 
The present Lord Tennyson has included a 
great deal of comment and interpretation in 
the form in which they were left by his 
father, while the relations between him and 
his father were so intimate that in a very 
rare degree the son possessed the mind of 
the father, and when he interprets the work 
of his father it is practically the poet laureate 
speaking. The edition is further to be com- 
mended because it is contained in six vol 
umes, well printed, and in the admirable taste 
and form for library uses which have stamped 
the Ev ersley books from the first. 


as It seems strange to see Mr. 
ON B. L. Putnam-Weale’s name 
attached to any other than a 

book of description of Far Eastern politics. 
His “Manchu and Muscovite,” “The Re- 
Shaping of the Far East,” “The Coming 
Str uggle in Eastern Asia,” and other volumes 


The Works of Altred, vi 
iailam, 


AN INVALUABLE 
EDITION 


by (Eversiey Edit 
=allen Company, New Yo York. $1. 50, net. 
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have associated his name permanently in 
thatdirection. When we read the title, “ The 
Forbidden Boundary and Other Stories,”' . 
we wonder whether this author has taken 
leave of politics for fiction—indeed, the two 
are sometimes interchangeable! But no. 
These stories breathe the very spirit of the 
Far East, especially of China. And in no 
one of the author’s previous volumes do we 
gain a truer perspective. The literary merit 
of the stories is uneven, but the side lights 
thrown on life in the Far East are valuable 
indeed.— A book dealing exclusively with 
China and expressing its purpose in its title, 
“Sidelights on Chinese Life,” * by the Rev. 
]. MacGowan, should also be mentioned in 
this connection. Mr. MacGowan certainly 
knows his China, the language, the country 
and people. He is the author of a colloquial 
dictionary, and of a history of China. He 
turns his “ Sidelights” on family and child 
life in China, on the farmer and the mandarin, 
on servants and schoolmasters, and in par- 
ticular on “The Seamy Side of Chinese 
Life,” and on “Some of the More Shady 
Professions in Chinese Life.” About fifty 
illustrations, both colored and uncolored, by 
Mr. Montague Smyth add enormously to the 
value of the text. 


Mr. Carnegie’s views of ques- 
tions concerning wealth and 
labor are likely to attract more 
attention than those of any other man after 
President Roosevelt, to whom he dedicates 
his recent book.’ He alludes with satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Roosevelt’s espousal of the pro- 
gressive taxation of great inheritances, which 
he advocated in 1889 in his “Gospel of 
Wealth.” His ideas concerning wealth and 
labor remaining substantially the same as 
formerly, he makes free use of his former 
statements. What is new in his present vol- 
ume is mainly in refutation of Socialism. 
He makes a good point in showing that pro- 
gressive individualists should be credited 
with a number of measures on which Social- 
ists have been “ pasting their labels.” He 
points to the hundred thousand workmen of 
the United States Steel Corporation, its 
shareholders, guaranteed against loss, as a 
fruit of evolutionary individualism worth 
pondering by pessimistic and revolutionary 
Socialism. These two methods of progress 
he compares with those of the hare and the 
tortoise in the fable. Mr. Carnegie’s book 
seems about equally intended for American 
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and British readers, whose social problems, 
though with differing emphasis, are mainly 
similar. His showing thatin Britain “about 
one and one-half per cent of the whole popu- 
lation own the bulk of the wealth, and the 
rest of the community pay the bulk of the 
taxes,” might be paralleled in this country, 
where the incidence of indirect taxation under 
a protective tariff is severely felt by the un- 
protected. 


We know of no series 
of books on places 
which has met with 
greater success than that entitled “ Medizval 
Towns.” Encouraged by that success, the 
publishers of the series have now put forth 
the initial volumes of a new series called 
“Old World Travel.” The volumes are 
larger and much bulkier than the “ Medizval 
Towns.” What that series did for certain 
cities the new series is expected to do for 
certain regions. The regions first to be 
described are as attractive and fascinating 
as any in the world, namely, “ Venetia and 
Northern Italy,”* and “ Along the Rivieras 
of France and Italy.” Each volume con- 
tains some twenty-five illustrations in color 
and many in black and white. Those in 
color are ofter needlessly and cruelly crude. 
The text is better than the pictures. In Mr. 
Headlam’s text we find the same attractive- 
ness which we have found in his description 
of other places—Oxford, Chartres, Nurem- 
berg. Mr. Hume’s book, describing a region 
for which neither pen nor brush seems ade- 
quate, succeeds as well as have any dealing 
with the same subject.—Two volumes from 
another new series, and with more satisfac- 
tory illustration, have also made their appear- 
ance. “The Greater Abbeys of England”? 
have been described by Abbot Gasquet, and 
“The Rhine”* by H. J. Mackinder. Here 
again we are face to face with two note- 
worthy books, especially the first named. 
There could hardly be more interesting sub- 
ject matter than theirs. While the books by 
Messrs. Headlam and Hume seem to have 
their appeal first of all in nature, these vol- 
umes apparently have their primal appeal in 
history. They emphasize as do the others 
the impatient desire of many who have jour- 
neyed abroad, and of that yet larger number 
who perforce must stay at home, to get away 
from the guide-books. Atmosphere is what 
is desired, not a mere catalogue of facts. 
Volumes like the four mentioned should do 


B Coc Headlam. The 
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4 The as By H. J. Mackinder. Dodd Mead & Co., 
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something towards filling this need and sat- 
isfying this want. 


~ So great and noble a 
lady as Margaret of 
Austria,* whose life, 

of a brief half-century, was filled with a quick 

succession of sorrows, responsibilities, and 
pregnant deeds, should be celebrated in fit- 
ting manner. Born in 1480, the daughter of 
the Emperor Maximilian, her life began in 
the midst of jealous intrigues carried on 
largely by three monarchs who have been 
called the three craftiest: royal rogues in 

Christendom, Maximilian of Austria, Ferdi- 

nand of Aragon, and Henry VII of Eng- 

land. Alliance by marriage was a skilliul 
game between them, each striving to cheat 
the others. Margaret was one of the pawns 


THE FIRST GOVERNESS 
OF THE NETHERLANDS 


‘in their hands, and after being betrothed to 


Charles, son of Louis XI of France, and 
after some years rejected by him, she was 
married to John, son of Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, and left a widow before the year was 
gone. Later she married Philibert, Duke of 
Savoy, a second time was bereaved of her 
husband, and at the age of twenty-four was 
a widow once more. From this time on to 
her death she devoted herself to the training 
of her brother’s children, he, Philip le Bel, 
having died and left his wife, Joanna the 
Mad of Castile, unable to rear them. Mrs. 
Tremayne, whose conscientious care is evi- 
dent on every page of this valuable chronicle, 
portrays Margaret with such clear-cut and 
broad lines that she stands before us, rising 
from the distant years a real flesh and blood 
woman. We have glimpses of her in her 
household, educating her nephew Charles, 
afterward the great Charles V; instructing 
her maidens in weaving and sewing ; making 
“ood linen shirts ” for her father, which he 
receives gratefully and describes as of such 
beautiful linen as the angels in Paradise use 
for their clothing ; thriftily making preserves, 
“the best in the world;” hunting, playing 
chess, and collecting a large and important 
correspondence. As her exalted position 
demanded, she took part in the stately pag- 
eants of the day. She represented her father 
at the conference when the Peace of Cam- 
bray was concluded. With others she was 
instrumental in what was called the “ Ladies’ 
Peace,” which insured quiet and prosperity 
all over Europe; and after a strenuous life 
she looked forward to her retirement from 
the government of the Netherlands, installing 
her nephew Charles in her stead. She en 
couraged architecture, and many beautiful 


cloisters, belfries, towers, and churches 
1The First_Governess etherlands. Mar M arc ol of 
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throughout Flanders were built or restored 
by her wise care. Her greatest monument 
is the church at Brou, near the town of 
Bourg en Bresse, in which lie the remains 
o! Philibert, her husband, his mother Mar- 
garet of Bourbon, and her own, beneath 
tombs of beautiful workmanship. Music and 
literature were also encouraged by this en- 
lixhtened woman. Her devotion to her 
Church was evidenced by her sympathy with 
Charles V in his treatment of Luther. While 
the story of her life is not told with especial 
vivacity, there is a satisfactory dignity of 
stvle that accords with this period and the 
noble character portrayed. Several fine 
photographs of portraits and monuments 
enrich the volume. 


The recent visit of the Amer- 
ican Navy to New Zealand 
has stimulated interest with regard to that 
faraway region. The High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, the Hon. William Pember 
Reeves, has written the text of a volume’ 
aimirable in print and illustration. In- 
teresting as are the New Zealand political 
and governmental experiments in operation, 
this volume is primarily one of description of 
the islands and their cities, of the fiords, 
forests, and mountains, of sport and ath- 
letfes—and it is a capital description. 


NEW ZEALAND 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Does the present Ameri- 
can observation of Christ- 
mas further the spirit “of 
Christianity and of good will to men? I think 
not. While thousands of our people feel and 
practice the Christmas spirit, my observation 
and investigation appear to present good 
evidence that the American people would be 
better off without any Christmas at all than 
with Christmas as now observed. But I 
would not abolish Christmas; I would try 
to make it what it should be. 

Christmas represents the most important 
event in the history of Christianity, for on 
that day the greatest gift to man was made. 
Olviously, Christmas should be observed by 
man in commemoration of this event, and it 
is eminently appropriate that he should in 
his small way do what God did in his great 
way-—that is, observe the heavenly gift by 
earthly gifts. 

Now, how does it work out in actual prac- 
tice, ruling out the exceptions, barring out 
the thousands of people who have the real 
Christian spirit, and considering only the 
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great majority? If we view it in the light of 
fact—majority fact—we may find that the real 
Christmas spirit exists only in the minority, 
and that the majority of Christmas cele- ~ 
brators, instead of realizing and appreciating 
the significance of the season, use it for play- 
ing a game of grab and graft, or raise it above 
grab and graft on to the not much higher 
plane of selfish trading. There cannot be 
the spirit of Christmas or of Christianity in 
the giving of any gift, however small or large, 
where there is an expectation of an adequate 
return, and where intrinsic or moneyed value 
is considered. From my observation, ninety 
per cent of both adults and children consider 
the intrinsic value of the gift as much or 
more than the spirit which prompted the 
giving, assuming that such spirit exists in 
the majority of cases. The great majority 
of Christmas givers expect to receive as 
much as they give. In many cases the 
Christmas gift actually breeds selfishness 
instead of good will and gratitude. A little 
girl receives a dollar doll from one aunt 
and a fifty-cent doll from another aunt, the 
hundred per cent difference in cost represent- 
ing the difference in the wealth of the two 
aunts. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the dollar doll and the giver will be better 
appreciated than the fifty-cent doll and the 
one who gave it. A proportion, if nota large 
proportion, of the Christmas morning action 
on the part of children and adults consists 
of criticism of the people who have made 
them presents; and much of this criticism is 
cruel and contemptible. More people are 
slurred on Christmas Day by those who 
receive their presents than on any other day 
in the year. 

The mystery of the Christmas present can- 
not do otherwise than instill into the youthful 
mind the excitement of the lottery. | would 
not necessarily remove the surprise of giving ; 
but when a child knows that he is to receive 
a present from a certain person, curiosity 
encourages the gambling instinct, which is 
common to most of us. To an extent, what 
he gets becomes a game of chance and lot- 
tery without blanks, but a lottery with dis- 
appointments. 

The poor are the greater Christmas buyers, 
and probably half of their Christmas presents 
represent extravagance and uselessness. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the fancy articles—those 
which contribute little to anything worth 
having—are purchased by those who cannot 
afford to buy them. Christmas, then, to these 
people—and there are hundreds of thousands 
of them—stimulates extravagance, and often 
criminal extravagance, because intrinsic 
value is considered as much or more than the 
good will accompanying the gift. 
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The theorist, the optimist, who is too lazy 
to work, and who sleeps while. the pessimist 
labors, may deny this, because it is easier to 
thiitk well of people and things than to 
antagonize anybody. But it is, I believe, 
nevertheless, a fact that the good will back of 
the’ Christmas present, and the gratitude of 
the receiver, are much smaller than intrinsic 
values. 

The spirit of Christmas cannot recognize 
the moneyed value of a good deed or of a 
gift of any kind. 

Further, Christmas buying overcrowds the 
stores. Hundreds of thousands of sales- 
men and saleswomen and mothers and sisters 
have been physically injured by the Christ- 


mas rush. For several weeks all of those . 


connected with the retail side of the stores 
are overworked and do not recover their 
physical or mental balance for several weeks 
after Christmas Day. ° The amount of actual 
physical suffering caused by Christmas buy- 
ing may be in itself a sufficient reason for 
the abolishment of the present Christmas 
action. 

But I would not do away with ‘Christmas. 
I would try to make our distorted Christmas 
a real Christian Christmas, to carry out the 
spirit of gratitude to God and of good will 
to men. I would not do away with the 
Christmas gift, but I would try to teach both 
the adult and the child that swapping and 
' trading are not giving and that the only gift 
that is a gift is that which comes from the 
heart of the giver who expects no material 
return. 

Think of the amount of good which would 
result if the total of the money expended 
each year for entirely useless gifts were used 
in real charity. Think of the immeasurable 
good which could not help resulting if every 
child were taught to spend its Christmas 
money, not in the form of trading or swap- 
ping, but in doing good, in genuine charity. I 
would not condemn Christmas remembrances 
from relative to relative, from friend to 
friend, but these gifts, if they should be so 
called, should represent only good will and 
friendship, the money of Christmas to be 
expended, not for personal benefit, but for 
the doing of real good. 

Realize, if you can, the almost tornadic 
result for the good of the people if every 
child was taught to make Christmas a real 
Christmas, and to donate his Christmas 
money, and to devote his Christmas time, to 
the doing of good, instead of making Christ- 
mas a selfish affair for the giving and receiv- 
ing of intrinsic values more or less accom- 
panied with a good will ‘and an affection 
which may not be much better than selfish- 
ness. 
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Christmas should be conducted along 
Christmas lines or else it should change its 
name. 

NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, JR. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


The recent suggestion 
of the President has 
brought the farmer into public prominence, 
has made him an object of ridicule, and the 
President has been ridiculed, editorially at 
least, by the very men he wants to benefit. 
During the past few years Mr. Roosevelt 
has been among farmers, and has made up 
his mind in regard to their mental capacity, 
and has become interested in a class of men 
that formerly he knew but little about. Let 
me tell in plain language and in a personal 
way what is the matter with one farmer. 
My farm of 122 acres and good buildings 
rents for $200 per year. I lived on it fifty- 
eight years, and did as well as the average. 
Circumstances were against me in some 
things that had nothing to do with my pur- 
suit in life. When I left the farm I had 
about $2,000 besides the farm.. When I 
became unable to work I moved to a city of 
thirteen thousand inhabitants, and am lone- 
some. I could not give my only boy as good 
an education in the rural school as a boy 
could get in my own boyhood, because the 
teachers were not required to teach the 
studies in grades that our old teachers were 
glad to teach us. I sent my boy to an acad- 
emy in the city, and it cost me $200 per year 
for four years ($800), and he helped on the 
farm in July and August. If I had had more 
boys I could not have done it. He is now 
holding a business position. The old farm is 
still mine, but is for sale, as it is fast going 
todecay. This morning my grocer left at my 
house one pound of cheese, eighteen cents; 
one pound of butter, thirty-six cents; one 
quart of milk, seven cents. Out on the farm 
the young man is furnishing the milk to 
make these products, and he gives ten pounds 
of milk for one pound of cheese, worth twelve 
cents, less one cent for making; net, eleven 
cents. I paid eighteen cents. Per cent to 
the middlemen, 64. Twenty-five pounds of 
milk for one pound of butter, thirty cents; 
making, three cents; net, twenty-seven cents. 
I paid thirty-six cents. Per cent to middle- 
men, 38. One quart of milk, two pounds, 
twot cents. I paid seven cents. Per cent to 
middlemen, 250. It seems to me that these 
figures throw more light upon President 
Roosevelt’s question than all the enormous 
statistics of Secretary Wilson. We did not 
leave the farm because we did not like it, 
nor did my boy stop with only an Eng- 
lish course because I could not bear the 
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strain upon my resources a little longer, but 
hecause other circumstances made it impera- 
tive; but if I had had several boys who 
loved the farm ever so well, 1 could not have 
viven them farms, because the material in 
my buildings is worth three times what it 
was twenty-five yearsago. Making the farm 
worth, as a whole, twice as much, does not 
make any larger crops grow now than then. 
Things have materially changed. Farmers 
earn more dollars and have to spend more. 
The relation between receipts and expendi- 
tures has not changed. Yesterday I paid 
84 cents on each $100 real estate valuation, 
not a large tax, but certainly my share. 
FARMER, 


Farm life is monotonous, 
There is no other work 
that requires a man’s continued presence as 
much as farming. The farmer’s wife and 
mother and daughters suffer much more 
from this monotony than the farmer. Many 
days go by when they see no one but their 
own family. If “ T. J.,” of Topeka, Kansas, 
will consult the records of the insane asylum 
at Topeka, or any other asylum, he will find 
the largest class there to be women of rural 
communities. If the Commission appoiated 
by Mr. Roosevelt to investigate farm life can 
find or suggest new methods to engage the 
minds of the farmer and his family, it will bea 
great blessing to our country. The active- 
minded son of the farmer will not be so 
anxious to leave the farm. 

The farmer does not complain of life. He 
does not complain of not making enough 
money. He has the telephone and free mail 
delivery; it is much better than it used to 
be, but we need to relieve the monotony. 

H. C. CALDWELL. 


TOO MONOTONOUS! 


Ridgeland, Wisconsin. 


In Dr. Pritchett’s 
excellent article 
upon “ High Stand- 
ards in Professional Education,” published in 
The Outlook for December 19, one looks in 
vain for some reference to the standards 
needed for the profession of teaching. The 
very omission of such reference calls atten- 
tion not only to the fact that higher standards 
for the teaching profession are needed, but 
also to the fact that in a large part of this 
country absolutely no standards beyond a 
knowledge of the merest rudiments are either 
required or expected. There are laws in 
some States requiring certain qualifications 
for dentists, pharmacists, and nurses, while 
in some of these same States almost any one 
wth a common school education and a 


PROPESSIONAL EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


“pull” may teach. Public sentiment, it is 
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true, is more important than any system of 
certification, as shown by the fact that, in 
some of those States in which there is the 
most elaborate system of certification, the 
professional and scholastic qualifications of 
teachers are the poorest. But reliance upon 
public sentiment is futile where, as in many 
places, more care is exercised in breeding 
cattle than in educating children. 

The rights and interests of the public, for 
which Dr. Pritchett so eloquently pleads, 
need the conserving agencies of good teach- 
ers far more than those of better preachers, 
doctors, and lawyers, much as these agencies 
may be needed. In comparison with France 
and Germany our professional standards in 
law, medicine, and theology are fairly good, 
while in teaching our standards are uncertain 
and in many parts of the country ridiculously 
low. Either we are woefully negligent in 
such matters or else those countries are 
wildly extravagant in their demands. 

If it is true, as is our boast, that our public 
schools are the bulwark of the Nation, and 
if it is also true that a system of schools is, 
like a chain, only as strong as its weakest 
parts, then have we as a people much to do 
and much to fear; for there are parts of this 
country, and many of them, in which the 
conditions of education and the schools are 
as poor as those of the least favored nations 
of the earth. We are too ready, are we not, 
to point with pride to our best schools, to 
talk and write about them as if they were 
common types of all, and to permit, without 
protest, admiring foreigners to call them so. 
It may be true, it probably is, that we have 
in this country the best schools in the civil- 
ized world ; but it is also true, I believe, that 
we have the poorest. Is it not possible for 
a National standard of common school edu- 
cation to be established by law without inter- 
fering with local responsibility and effort? 
Some European countries have succeeded 
fairly in doing-this. Why cannot we? 

Joun T. PRINCE. 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 


The recent revolution in 
Turkey has been an even 
greater surprise to those 
of us who have lived in the country for a 
long time and who have been familiar with 
the spirit of the Government than to the 
world outside. Six months ago such a com- 
plete reversal of policy would have been 
considered an absolute impossibility. In all 
my historical reading I cannot recall such a 
complete transformation in any government, 
so quietly accomplished, without a jar or 
the shedding of blood, as that we have wit- 
nessed in this land. And the management 
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of the Young Turk party and the Govern- 
ment since the change has been no less mar- 
velous. The formation of committees of 
“Union and Progress” throughout the Em- 
pire has been encouraged. The best men 
have joined these committees, taking an oath 
of loyalty at the same time; and they are 
allowed to exercise a somewhat supervisory 
office over local affairs, and to telegraph to 
the central Government and the central Com- 
mittee without pay. Deep-seated corruption 
exists everywhere, in every department of 
government. Discordant elements exist in 
every community. Racial prejudices have 
existed for centuries, and they cannot be 
eradicated by imperial edict. 

These are some of the internal problems. 
Those which have been raised in Europe are 
familiar to the world outside, and they are 
such as to require the highest diplomatic 
skill, and up to the present time they seem 
to have been managed not only with skill, 
but with remarkable self-restraint. 

The serious question now is, What will 
the new Parliament do? Unless the Young 
Turks shall be able to exercise a controlling 
influence, or at least to guide in its delib- 
erations, there is danger that the members 
gathered from all parts of the country, the 
most of them without experience, and many 
of, them with little knowledge, will make 
bad business of legislation. The revolution 
started the country in the right direction, 
but there is a long road to travel, even if the 
European Conference shall have a successful 
issue, before the necessary reforms shall have 
been accomplished. 

Everybody acknowledges that Robert Col- 
lege has had a large share in the creation of 
modern Bulgaria. Perhaps the College for 
Girls in Scutari, where so many Bulgarian 
girls have been educated, has not had suffi- 
cient recognition in this work, for there can 
be no true civilization which does not reach 
both sexes. The real unit in society is not 
the individual man but the home, and the 
home-maker is woman. 

What has been done in Bulgaria has been 
going on in a wider scale in the Turkish 
Empire, because the field is larger. Outside 
the seaport towns education, even the sim- 
plest, had scarcely a beginning fifty years 
ago. The creation of text-books, the estab- 
lishment of primary schools, their develop- 
ment into schools of a higher order, and 
finally the college, and with this the creation 
through whole communities of a desire for 
education, have been largely the fruit of the 
work begun and carried on by American 
missionaries. Female education hadn’t been 
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thought of in the interior half a century ago. 
Indeed, it was unthinkable. Now the desire 
for female education almost keeps pace with 
that for males, and one of the most marked 
fruits of the missionary work is the trans- 
formation of the homes among nominal 
Christians. They had been so much under 
the influence of their Mohammedan neigh- 
bors that they differed little from Moslem 
harems. Now all thatischanged. Genuine 
home life is developing more and more, and 
it is exerting a refining and uplifting influ- 
ence which is extremely gratifying. 

Turkey is as yet poorly prepared for con- 
stitutional government, but all that has been 
done by the missionaries has been in the 
line of preparing the people for such a con. 
dition, and nearly all the missionaries in the 
country are Americans. A crisis has now 
arrived, and leaders are necessary. In this 
the colleges are doing a most important 
work. In some respects those in the interior, 
those at Aintab, Marsovan, Tarsus, and Har- 
poot, to say nothing of the colleges and high 
schools for females, are doing an even more 
important work in leavening the land than 
those which are more conspicuous because 
they are in the line of travel and are brought 
before the public gaze. We who are on the 
ground feel that this is a day of great oppor- 
tunity and of corresponding responsibility. 
All these institutions need strengthening that 
they may do their best work. If the appeal 
of the American Board for $2,000,000 for the 
endowment of all its colleges in all lands 
should be heeded, the share which would fall 
to Turkey would give a wonderful stimulus 
to these institutions in their endeavor to pre- 
pare men for citizenship and women to per- 
form their share in the redemption of the 
land from ignorance and superstition. 

In all this we don’t lose sight of the spir- 
itual work, for civilization without Chris- 
tianity has a slim foundation. Character is 
necessary to true citizenship, and a change 
of heart is necessary to genuine character. 
In all our endeavors this has a leading place, 
and we aim to give the churches greater 
prominence than the schools, because their 
influence is really more fundamental. There- 
fore we ask for the sympathy, co-operation, 
and prayers of all who are interested in the 
great transformation which is taking place 
in this land. It is “ The Land of the Bible,” 
the land originally chosen of God for the 
revelation of his purposes of mercy toward 
the world, and we cannot doubt that he has 
gracious purposes still toward it. 

HERMAN N. BARNUM. 

Euphrates College, Harpoot, Turkey. 
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THE PROMISED TARIFF REFORM’ 


BY EVERETT 


HE Republican party, with much 
assistance from independents, has 
elected its candidates. The Re- 
publican platform promises “ unequivo- 
cally ” the calling of an extra session of 
Congress in March next to consider the 
subject, and declares: * In all tariff legis- 
lation the true principle of protection is 
best maintained by the imposition of such 
duties as will equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to Ameri- 
can industries.” 

This promise ought to be fulfilled. To 
break it would be a shameful affront to 
public morality. 

In considering ‘the definite legislation 
that should fulfill this promise we must 
avoid passionate recrimination, and arm 
ourselves against every appeal either to 
cowardice or prejudice. In a notable 
article in the Cosmopolitan for October, 
Mr. ‘Taft gives us a warning that every 
sensible man should lay to heart: “ Inter- 
ests which have fattened on abuses cannot 
be readily disturbed without their making 
a fight for their lives.”” Whatever plan 
of tariff reform shall be laid before Con- 
gress, it will be certain to antagonize some 
existing interests which have fattened on the 
abuses of the existing system, and which 
will endeavor to convince Congress that 
every man’s business will be injured if his 
particular profits are decreased. We must 
arm ourselves, therefore, against all 
appeals to fear. Lord Melbourne said 
truly that “ Fear makes every danger ten 
times as great as it really is.” 

Any plan for tariff revision should pro- 
vide both for immediate relief and for 
permanent relief. The first should remove 
the greatest abuses in the existing system ; 
the second should provide a reasonable 
method according to which the details of 
the final revision should be adjusted by a 
body of experts, upon certain principles 
to be previously defined by law. The 
greatest abuses of the existing system 


'A second and conciading article by Mr. Wheeler 
6. this general subject will appear in The Outlook 
next week.—THE 


DITORS. 


P. WHEELER 


consist in enormous taxes on particular 
articles, which are the product of this 
country, which are produced here to 
greater advantage and more cheaply than 
in any other country in the world, and the 
price of which is maintained at an excess- 
ive rate, to the prejudice of the great 
body of American consumers. The parties 
interested in these special products are 
always the loudest in their opposition to 
any particular scheme of tariff reform. 
Once get rid of them and we could pro- 
ceed more deliberately in a general revision. 
To this end Congress should enact that 
no duty at any rate exceeding fifty per 
cent ad valorem shall be levied upon any 
article except spirits, wines and other 
beverages, and tobacco. The reason for 
excepting these articles is that an internal 
revenue tax is levied upon those produced 
in this country. There should be an 
equivalent duty in any tariff. 

The limit of fifty per cent is conserva- 
tive. It commends itself to the judgment 
of the impartial man asa maximum beyond 
which a tax would certainly cease to be 
protective, and become monopolistic and _ 
unjust. The difference between the rate 
of wages in America and that in other 
countries is the most plausible reason for 
a high tariff on foreign goods. It becomes 
important, therefore, to consider how the 
wage cost of American goods compares 
with their total value. The census of 
manufacturing industries taken by the 
United States in 1905 shows that the 
average wage cost of manufactured arti- 
cles produced in this country is 17 6-10 
per cent of their value. The cost of the 
materials used in the production of these 
manufactured articles is 57 4-10 per cent. 
(United States Statistical Abstract, 1906, 
p. 678; World Almanac, 1908, p. 212.) 
The wage cost thus given is the total 
wage cost. It does not at all repre- 
sent the difference between the wage 
cost in foreign countries and the wage 
cost here. It is the total wage cost. 
In addition, about four per cent (or, 
to be accurate, 3 9-10 per cent) of the total 


value of the product was paid for salaries. 
71 
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The total for wages and salaries is 21 1-2 
per cent. When it is remembered that 
into the cost of any manufactured article, 
or of any product of the forest or the 
mine, there enter (besides the wages of 
the workmen employed) interest on the 
capital invested, the expense of machinery 
and the expense of the materials used in 
the process, it is obvious that this figure of 
21 1-2 per cent is fairly accurate. If, for 
example, the reader will examine the an- 
nual report of our greatest manufacturing 
company, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, for the year covered by the Govern- 
ment Census (1904), he will find that the 
‘entire amount paid for salaries and wages 
was $99,778,276, say one hundred million. 
This is 22 1-2 per cent of the entire value of 
the product of the company, which was 
$444,405,430 (report for 1904, pp. 22, 
26). In view of these facts, the maxi- 
mum rate of duty might well be made 
much less than fifty per cent. But in 
order to give an ample margin and 
to provide conservatively for a gradual 
change in business conditons, we pro- 
pose for the immediate limit fifty per 
cent. ‘This is more than ample to cover 
the declaration of the Republican platform 
that the duty should not exceed the differ- 
ence in the cost of the production be- 
tween the American and the foreign 
article. It is true that the platform adds 
‘‘a reasonable profit,” but the margin 
allowed is ample to cover this “ reason- 
able profit.” 

Let us illustrate by some examples the 
effect of this part of the plan: ‘Take, for 
example, sugar. The duty on that, like 
many others, is complex, but it averages 
about 75 percent. It appears from the last 
census report that the entire cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in this country, including the 
expense of material and the entire outlay 
for wages, is only 46 1-2 per cent of the 
wholesale selling price. No reasonable man 
can complain if the duty on this necessary 
article of food is cut down at once to 50 
per cent. The American consumer now 
pays for a pound of sugar nearly twice as 
much as the English consumer. 

Or take the article of lumber. The 
duty on this varies according to the state 
of finish of the material sought to be 
imported. In every case, however, it 
appears from the census returns that it is 
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more than the entire wage cost of the 
American product. 

The duty on woolen goods is a com- 
pound one—so much per pound plus an 
ad valorem rate of 30 to 50 per cent. 
These compound duties are all deceitful. 
They were devised to conceal from the 
public the real character of the excessive 
exaction. The pound duty on the fin- 
ished product is far in excess of the duty 
on the wool out of which it is made. In 
the case of woolen goods the average duty 
is as much as 100 per cent; and in the 
case of many necessary articles—knit 
goods, blankets, and the like—itt is more. 

If we turn from these articles of gen- 
eral use and prime necessity to others, we 
find that the duty on borax is 75 per 
cent ; that it is more than four times the 
entire wage cost of the product, which, 
indeed, is but trifling ; and that it enables 
the borax trust to exact in Boston or New 
York twice the price that is paid in Lon- 
don. 

Another case in which the existing 
tariff gives a bonanza to the owners of 
special deposits or industries in this coun- 
try is the duty on mica. This is a com- 
pound duty. It amounts to 150 per 
cent. In one case, where it was sought 
to bring some mica waste into this coun- 
try, the duty imposed by the Board of 
Appraisers amounted to 4,000 per cent. 
The production of mica is of the simplest. 
The entire wage cost is less than one- 
tenth of the duty. 

One would think that the castor-oil 
manufacturers might have had some con- 
sideration for the needs of the poor who 
have occasion to buy that useful medicine, 
but we find from the official returns that 
while the wage cost of manufacture of 
castor oil is less than 10 per cent of the 
value of the product, the duty is 98 per 
cent. 

The bill should further provide for the 
immediate repeal of the duty on the prin- 
cipal raw materials employed in American 
industry—on coal, lumber, wood-pulp, 
hides, iron ore, and copper. We might 
go further with great advantage both to 
the consumer and to the manufacturer. 
But in fairness the extent of the interests 
affected, including that of the many stock- 
holders in our great manufacturing cor- 


porations, should be considered. The 
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reform may well be gradual. Gradual 
reduction in tariff taxes would convince 
uur people, as a similar reduction con- 
vinced the people of England fifty years 
ago, that reduced taxes make increased 
trade. 

One of the greatest Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts (John A. Andrew) thus ex- 
pressed himself as to the effects of such 
tariff reduction as this article proposes : 


What would be the imports and exports 
of the million people occupying the Maritime 
Provinces in their traffic with New England 
if the barriers to mutual service were thrown 
down? How soon would these provinces 
begin to gain in population by immigration, 
and by their own present inhabitants finding 
it more profitable to remain on their farms, in 
their brick-yards, in their lumber mills, and in 
other branches of industry, in order to supply 
us with the abundance of which they are capa- 
ble, instead of being forced to spread them- 
selves every season through New England, 
competing for employment with the working 
people 6f our own section ? 

That it is within the power of these Mari- 
time Provinces to supply the manufacturin 
population and others of Massachusetts wit 
a huge abundance of food, fuel, and timber, 
no one has the audacity to deny; that such 
supplies would reduce the cost of living and 
increase the present purchasing power of 
wages. no one can deny; that, by depriving 
the people of the Maritime Provinces of their 
natural market in New England by taxing 
their products, we induce them (or almost 
compel them) to come to New England to 
find work, thus to a certain extent depress- 
ing the rate of wages, no one can deny. 


One of the ablest Republicans who 
ever filled the great office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, Hugh McCulloch, thus 
expressed himself on the same subject, in 
his report of December, 1884 : 

First. The existing duties upon raw mate- 
rials which are to be used in manufacture 
should be removed. This can be done in the 
interest of our foreign trade. 

Second. The duties upon the articles used 
or consumed by those who are the least able 
to bear the burden of taxation should be 
reduced. This also can be effected without 
prejudice to our foreign trade. 

The last speech of President McKinley 
made before his untimely death pointed 
out to his countrymen the great advantage 
t» them which would follow the increase 
of our trade with foreign countries. To 
this end he advocated reciprocity treaties. 
I:xperience had taught him that the home 
niarket was not enough for America, and 
that, in order to increase the freedom of 
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trade with foreign countries, tariff taxes 
should be reduced. He saw clearly that 
the theory which is advocated before the 
Ways and Means Committee—that we 
can trade with foreign countries and yet 
exclude from competition every product 
of theirs which can be manufactured here 
—is absurd. 

In addition to these immediate changes, 
the Sixth and Seventh Sections of the 
Dingley Bill should be repealed at once. 

The Sixth Section levies on the impor- 
tation of all raw or unmanufactured arti- 
cles not enumerated in the Act a duty of 
10 per cent, and on all articles manufac- 
tured not enumerated a duty of 20 per cent. 

Why should such a duty be levied at 
all? If the framers of a Tariff Act have 
not sufficient information in regard to any 
particular article to justify them in specify- 
ing it in the tariff, what possible reason 
can be given for taxing it ? 

The Seventh Section provides that 
every imported article not enumerated in 
the Act, which is similar either in material, 
quality, texture, or the use to which it may 
be applied to any enumerated article, shall 
pay the same duty as that on the article it 
most resembles.. If it is manufactured of 
two or more materials, the duty shall be 
assessed at the highest rate at which the 
same would be charged if composed 
wholly of the component material thereof 
of chief value. Under this section there 
is a constant dispute going on’ before the 
Board of Appraisers. In the case of 
such articles it is impossible to tell in 
advance how that Board will rule. This 
element of uncertainty is a dangerous 
element, and most prejudicial to trade. 
If the framers of the tariff are not able to 
specify an article and fix the duty upon it, 
there can be no sufficient reason for tax- 
ing it at all. 

Some of the gravest abuses which exist 
under the present system arise from the 
interpretation of these two sections by the 
Board of Appraisers. It is often possible 
for the manufacturer of some competing 
article to bring about a litigation before 
that Board which shall entirely destroy the 
trade in the imported article. Certainly 
destruction of trade is often the result of 
a high protective tariff, and there are a 
few extremists who now, before the 
Ways and Means Committee, declare such 
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destruction to be a legitimate object. But 
the American people will never indorse 
this selfish and self-destructive scheme. 

Having given the country this much im- 
mediate relief from the existing evils of 
the present excessive tariff, there should 
be a tariff commission whose duty it should 
be to form a tariff bill upon the following 
principles : 

1. The rate of duty on any article 
should not exceed the difference in the 
cost of .production between the American 
and the foreign article, plus a revenue 
duty of fifteen per cent. This revenue 
duty would be necessary if we are to con- 
tinue to raise a revenue by duties upon 
imports. A careful study of the official 
returns will convince any impartial man 
that in the case of many of the principal 
articles produced in this country the cost 
of production here is no greater than it is 
in Europe. Mr. Carnegie’s testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
shows this clearly. If the tariff were 
to be reduced to the difference between 
the cost here and there we should have an 
insufficient reyenue, for a time at least. 
And, therefore, there should be added to 
the differential duty (if any) thus ascer- 
tained a revenue duty of fifteen per cent. 
Certainly no one will venture publicly to 
assert that fifteen per cent is not a rea- 
sonable profit. 

The proposition now made should meet 
the views of the great majority of the 
good citizens of both parties. There are 
few in either party who would seriously 
advocate an immediate repeal of the 
tariff. In that sense there are very few 
free-traders. But if free trade means 
an equitable and just system of taxation, 
if we use the word free in that con- 


TO A CHILD 
BY WILLIAM NORTHROP MORSE 


Come and race with me to the water fairies’ home, 
Out beyond the meadow in the laurel-girdled spring ; 
June is sowing roses and the daisies white as foam, 
While in that gray rock’s crevice you may hear the harebells nng. 
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nection in the same sense in which we 
use it in all other connections, a free 
government, or free press, we all of us 
ought to be free-traders. Where is the 
man who will venture to rise in public and 
declare that he favors a system of taxation 
which bears unjustly or unequally upon 
different classes of the community? Free- 
dom, according to the American idea, 
means equality of right and equality of 
burden, so far as the law can give it. But 
the existing tariff gives to a few privileges 
which are denied to the many, and it lays 
the burden of taxation most heavily upon 
those who are least able to bear it. And 
one great merit of the plan thus proposed 
for the revision of the tariff is that it 
brings to a test the sincerity of those who 
now or in the future may advocate the 
continuance of the existing law. We have 
far outgrown the conditions which led 
many honest and fair-minded men ‘to ad- 
vocate a high protective tariff. America 
has become the richest and most powerful 
country in the world; our natural re- 
sources are more ample and our accumu- 
lated capital greater than those of any 
other country. We owe the enormous 
development of our wealth and industry, 
first, to the great natural advantages which 
God has given us, and, second, to the free 
institutions which correspond to the active, 
enterprising, courageous spirit of our peo- 
ple. If any one honestly thinks that this 
enormous growth in wealth and prosperity 
is due chiefly to the protective tariff, let 
him continue to hold that opinion. But 
whatever may have been the case in the 
past, the continuance of the present rates 
of duty is unnecessary and _ therefore 
unjust. Unnecessary taxation is unjust 
taxation now and always. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
PHILIPPINES P 


BY EDWARD A. FILENE 


Mr. Edward A. Filene, of Boston, Massachusetts, the author of the following article, is 
well known in the commercial world as a mam whose very successful business is organized 
and conducted on a democratic, co-operative basis. He is a practical student of the princi- 
ples of democracy as applied to business, political, and social problems. The conclusions 
presented by him are therefore the more interesting and valuable because they are reached 
not from the imperialist but from the democratic standpoint —TuHe Epirors. 


WENT to the Philippines in doubt 

whether we Americans, with so much 

weakness in our own government, 
would or could give good government to 
an Oriental people; a people without 
experience in self-government, far away 
from those in control at Washington, and 
to whom we are not directly responsible 
politically. I had been preparing myself 
definitely to “‘ see straight ”’ in the Philip- 
pines, having spent three months in India 
studying the official and native life, espe- 
cially its civil service—the best in the 
world—and its failure to help the masses 
by education out of their deadly ignorance. 
[ was three months in Japan acquainting 
myself with the best self-government in 
the Orient. I had visited studiously both 
in China and the Straits Settlements. 
When I reached Manila, nine years and 
three months had elapsed since Dewey’s 
victory, and many important changes had 
been brought about since that eventful 
May first in 1898. As we entered the 
harbor of Manila there were about twenty- 
five ships, mostly steamers, in sight. 
The docks and piers are large and com- 
modious, and seem ‘to be new. During 
Spanish times, I am told, they were old and 
rotten, besides being too small and very 
dirty. I found Manila a modern city, with 
streets up to grade, newly paved and 
clean. The streets have been widened 
since American occupation, and it is said 
they never used to be clean in Spanish 
times, owing to the poor surface drainage. 
[In the business districts there are good 
stores and warehouses and _ up-to-date 
markets where old trading shacks used to 
be. Connecting the two parts of the city 
over the Pasig River is a splendid new 
»ridge. In addition the two old Spanish 


oridges have been repaired. ‘The electric 


light and telephone systems are American 
improvements. The water supply is good, 
and it is being enlarged for the future. 
There used to be only a foul and insuffi- - 
cient supply and many wells. The sewer- 
age system, when complete, will be the 
best that it is possible to construct. The 
cesspools, characteristic of Spanish sanitary 
administration, are being rapidly done 
away with as sewerage is extended. One 
cannot help remarking on the street rail- 
way system here. It has been finished 
but a few months, and was built by native 
labor under the direction of an American 
engineer. There are forty-five miles of 
track, reaching out to every part of the 
city. The population, which used to be 
congested because of a lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, can now live in the suburbs. 
The electric equipment is new and com- 
plete, and better than the surface railways 
in many American cities. 

Three hundred of the five hundred 
police are uniformed natives, the other two 
hundred being Americans. They are well 
disciplined and give excellent service, 
both Americans and natives. They have 
proven very effective since American reor- 
ganization. ‘The fire department, which 
used to be poorly equipped and housed, 
besides being generally inefficient, has be- 
come first class and is provided with the 
latest apparatus. Another body of natives 
are the mail-carriers, who make possible 
an excellent free delivery postal service. 
In the big Government printing plant 
natives seem to be doing even the most 
difficult tasks. The Government also has 
new weather bureau stations, an agricul- 
tural experiment station, and a botanical 
garden. The only railway in the islands 
is that running out of Manila and its 
branches ; the main line being about two 
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hundred miles long. But when the lines 
now building or contracted for are finished, 
there will be nearly a thousand miles of rail- 
way. There used to be about one hundred 
and twenty miles during Spanish times. 
The telegraph service is very good even 
for commercial purposes. There are 
stations, some of them wireless, in all the 
principal towns, and the rates are some- 
what cheaper than athome. This service 
is an American development, and there 
are now over eight thousand miles of 
telegraph and cable lines. 

In the matter of health, great gains 
have been made, though there is yet very 
much to be done. About half the towns 
_ have native doctors without much good 
training, but the rest are practically with- 
out physicians. Cases of serious mal- 
treatment are frequent, and cases of 
neglect of treatment still more common. 
Some of the epidemic diseases have been 
gotten under control, especially the plague 
and smallpox ; there were over two mill- 
ion people vaccinated last year. The 
superintendent of the Manila schools, a 
vigorous and active young American, told 
me an incident which is interesting in 
this connection. He said: “In 1903 
cholera became epidemic in the province 
in which I was stationed. The natives 
believed that this was the work of demons, 
and beat dogs until they died in order 
that they should howl enough to keep the 
demons away, and if there were no dogs 
they beat tin pans. Added to this the 
shops were soon exhausted of their scanty 
supplies of medicines and disinfectants, 
and panic prevailed. I called together 
the American teachers, about thirty of 
them, and explained to them that, while 
there was no legal obligation for them to 
remain and expose themselves to the 
great risk (for there were cases of children 
even dying at their desks in school), yet 
there was a great moral obligation, for 
they were the only people with any ability 
and administrative force to lead the fight 
against the scourge. Not one of my 
teachers deserted his post, but all made 
gallant fights against conditions that were 
disheartening. Hot water was the only 
remedy, or rather substitute for a remedy, 
that they had for use. ‘They had to deal 
with natives who did not want to disinfect 
their houses and who concealed deaths— 
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natives who conceived of cholera in such 
a way that they went about with clubs to 
beat off the cholera should it try to seize 
them, and who filled the very air with 
such alarm that it took great courage not 
to become a victim of their panic.” 

Communication between the three 
hundred inhabited islands by steamers 
has been rapidly extended through sub- 
sidized lines and Government transports 
which have regular sailings and stops. 
In connection with this is a good postal 
service, with the same rates as ours. 
Already the receipts are about half the 
expenses, and it is gaining a little all the 
time. The subsidized steamers carry 
the mail free and are under Government 
supervision. In the ports where postal 
stations are established the traveler can 
get money-orders and often newspapers 
and magazines. Inter-island communi- 
cation has been aided by the numerous 
weather bureau stations which I am in- 
formed make daily telegraphic reports to 
Manila. We passed a number of light- 
houses, some of them old Spanish ones 
which had fallen into decay, but which 
have been repaired since American occu- 
pation, and, together with a good many 
new ones, have rendered shipping much 
safer. The Americans found twenty- 
seven lights in operation, and now there 
are one hundred and thirty. 

These are only a few of the physical 
changes which I saw going on in the 
islands. Just as noticeable are the edu- 
cational improvements. One of the very 
best proofs of the sincerity of our declared 
purpose to fit the Filipinos for self-gov- 
ernment is the energy with which we 
have pushed education, although the 
obstacles in the way of success have 
been serious. 

One. difficulty, which a school super- 
intendent called to my attention, was 
the fact that the children mostly came to 
school without any breakfast and with 
a few coppers with which they buy 
sweets, etc., at the first recess. He had, 
however, induced three thousand out of 
his ten thousand pupils to form little 
co-operative groups for the preparation 
of a wholesome meal in school. An- 
other handicap is the immaturity of the 
Americans who come out as teachers and 
of whom so great a number go back 
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after they have acquired a little exper 
ence. The fault is not with the authori- 
ties in the islands, for they cannot 
induce many more experienced Ameri- 
cans to go out, and, in fact, cannot get 
enough of the kind that do go. The 
teachers do not lack good will or ability 
as a rule, but they are wanting in that 
broadness of view and experience that 
comes to men who have taught for some 
tume. 

In the country districts I found that 
many of the natives would only send their 
children to school if they were persuaded 
to do so by the teachers or others in 
authority. They want their children to 
learn, but need their help in the fields. 
They love their children, and can be made 
to understand the importance of education 
when once the schools are established in 
sufficient numbers and are organized to 
cope with the situation, as they are not 
generally now. The Philippine Govern- 
ment is trying to do its best under the 
circumstances, with a handicap of few 
teachers and little money. This lack of 
American teachers results in taking the 
Americans from the village schools before 
they have time to do a good job and mak- 
ing them supervisors and superintendents 
of districts larger than they can do justice 
to, and replacing them in the individual 
schools and classes by natives who have 
had no opportunity for proper training, 
Binangonan had twelve native teachers 
without salary who taught daily in order 
to continue their own education. There 
were ninety pupils when an American 
went there as a teachér. He had six 
hundred when he left to become super- 
visor of a district forty miles long and far 
too large for him to duplicate his success- 
ful work in Binangonan. The latter place, 
now with native teachers, has gone back- 
ward in his absence. Even in Manila the 
native teachers are taught daily what to 
teach and how to teach it for the next 
day’s lesson to their pupils. But, despite 
these and scores of other sources of dis- 
ouragement, much has been done. ‘The 
‘otal expenditure for educational purposes 
in the year 1906 was $2,421,222. ‘The 
voluntary native contributions for the year 
amounted to $68,552, nine-tenths of this 
being given for the construction of school 
duildings in towns where there were in- 
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sufficient public funds. There were three 
thousand four hundred and thirty-five 


primary schools, one hundred and sixty- 


two grammar schools, thirty-six high 
schools, five agricultural schools, seventeen 
domestic science schools, and a school of 
medicine. Great emphasis is now put on 
industrial education. Under Spanish rule 
there were schools only for the “ illustra- 
dos,” or well-to-do, and they were con- 
ducted by the religious orders. The pub- 
lic school system seems to have had only 
@ paper existence, if any, for eighty per 
cent of the people are still densely igno- 
rant. Spain made it a feature of her 
policy to maintain the sixteen different 
dialects and to keep the people separated 
and uneducated. Now there are five 
thousand four hundred native teachers 
employed, and over eight hundred Amer- 
ican teachers. ‘The instruction is in Eng- 
lish in all the schools. ‘The Philippine 
children themselves are eager to go to 
school and learn, and in most places all 
that can be accommodated are in school. 
Education must be the first step toward 
the solution of Oriental problems. Where 
employed as a remedy, it is proving its 
efficiency, as in Japan. Where not used, 
all other efforts fail, as in India, where 
superstition and distress grow for lack 
of knowledge. ‘There the ignorance of 
the masses refuses or makes naught of 
the remedies which would relieve them 
from their terrible ills. The possession 
of even a little learning is good, and 
cannot be dangerous if it opens the door 
to the vast accumulated fund of the 
world’s knowledge and experience. I 
believe one of the most effective agencies 
we can employ in our work in the Phil- 
ippines is a thorough public school sys- 
tem administered by able, willing, and 
sympathetic hands. Shall we not, then, 
create a public opinion in the United 
States that will stimulate a liberal pro- 
vision of the funds needed beyond what 
can be raised in the islands and that 
will make for the recognition of teaching 
in the Philippines as so noble a work 
that the dearth of qualified American 
teachers shall be unknown in the future ? 
But all these physical and educational 
improvements would, in my judgment, be 
valueless as a permanent force if they 
were the result of despotic government 
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or were simply the repayment of a tithe 
of what we had acquired by exploiting 
the Philippines. Happily, however, our 
successes have been attained under a 
constantly increasing measure of self- 
government by the natives, a measure of 
self-government at all times so great as 
compared with the present capacity of 
the average native for democratic gov- 
ernment as to cause criticism as to 
whether we are not going too fast. Since 
1901 the Filipino voters have had com- 
plete municipal autonomy supervised 
only by the elected provincial governor, 
and for several years they have enjoyed 
provincial self-government in all but the 
unchristianized provinces, and now they 
have practically an equal share in the 
national legislature. This latter achieve- 
ment has come through the granting of 
the Philippine National Assembly, a 
native legislative body corresponding to 
our House of Representatives. It con- 
sists of eighty. members elected by the 
qualified voters, each province having at 
least one representative. The sessions 
are convened annually at regular times, 
provision also being made for special 
meetings. It chooses its own speaker 
and makes its own rules, and in all leg- 
islative matters referring to the Christian 
provinces has an equal share with the 
Upper House, which is composed of the 
Philippine Commission. The Assembly 
is so powerful that absolutely no legisla- 
tion is valid without its assent, except 
that of our Congress, but the provision is 
made that, if the Philippine Assembly 
refuse to make appropriations for current 
expenses, then an amount not exceeding 
the expenditure of the previous year may 
be incurred and paid without its concur- 
rence. Every enactment must also pass 
the Philippine Commission. 

The Philippine Commission is composed 
of nine members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Its powers 
are somewhat broader than those of the 
Assembly, including law-making also for 
the non-Christian and Moro provinces. 
Five members of the Commission consti- 
tute a quorum. The Governor-General 
and the Vice-Governor are members of 
the Commission and the Governor-Gen- 
eral is president of it. Four of the other 
eight members are Filipinos, four are 
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Americans. The policy of giving the 
natives an increased representation on the 
Commission has been steadily pursued. 
Five of the Commissioners hold executive 
portfolios in addition to their commission- 
erships, and as four of these are Amer- 
icans, and as the Governor-General and 
Vice-Governor are Americans, it follows 
that the executive branch of the govern- 
ment is not yet under native control. 
Manhood suffrage does not prevail in the 
islands, for obvious reasons. ‘The quali- 
fications for voting offer a vote to every 
male native who is twenty-three years old 
and has resided in a district six months 
before an election, providing (1) he had 
held any substantial office under the 
Spanish régime, (2) or owns property to 
the value of two hundred and fifty dollars, 
(3) or pays fifteen dollars taxes, (4) or if 
he is able to speak, read, and write either 
English or Spanish. Under these qualifica- 
tions only 143,374 men out of a total 
more or less civilized population of nearly 
seven millions have used the suffrage. 
The only movement at present to extend 
the suffrage, even on the part of the 
native leaders, is to give it to any man 
who can read and write a dialect, and this 
is opposed by many prominent Filipinos. 
From my observation of the work of 
our officials in the Philippines, and from 
the interviews. which I had with many of 
them, I am convinced that, as a rule, they 
are able, faithful, sympathizing, and self- 
sacrificing. Everywhere I found them 
laboring to educate the native, spending 
themselves in trying to instill into the 
minds of the Filipinos the fundamentals 
of a healthy, happy, and useful life. True, 
racial differences and military intolerances 
do exist. An American army officer told 
me while I was in Japan that “there 
ought to be a law passed in the Philip- 
pines that all the hemp raised should be 
used only for hanging the natives.” But 
these exceptions are the more marked 
because so much out of harmony with 
their superiors. From the splendid ad- 
ministration of Mr. Taft, whose motto, 
aim, and work have consistently been 
“The Philippines for the Filipinos,” to 
the present time, the American people 
have just reason to be proud of their 
official representatives in the islands. 
Governor-General Smith, with whom I 
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had many talks, has shown the best sort 
of an American spirit in his administra- 
tion. He seems free from racial preju- 
dice and from the idea that coercion is 
the only safe method of control. 

“The fundamental remedy must be 
education,” he said to me. “ But it 
must be industrial education as well as 
elementary. My policy is to give the 
natives as much scope as possible.” In 
the address I heard him make before an 
enthusiastic audience that filled the larg- 
est hall in Manila he said: ‘ Just as we 
were willing to die for our country, so 
we should be willing to live for her 
honor, to make good what she has un- 
dertaken in trying to establish in the 
Orient a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people—and that 
an Oriental people. It will be a won- 
derful page in history, this success—and 
it will be a success.” 

In many of the public schools I found 
inspiring pictures on the walls given by 
Vice-Governor W. Cameron Forbes. He 
is also the donor of the prizes to school 
children for the best showings of depos- 
its in the Postal Savings Bank. Mr. 
Forbes went to Manila to take charge of 
the Department of Commerce and Po- 
lice. He did this work so well that he 
was advanced to his present position; 
but his value lies not alone in his energy. 
[t is quite as much in his broad intefli- 
gence and humanity and his earnestness, 
which have won friends to the United 
States among the islanders by making 
them understand the American attitude 
and the genuineness of this country’s 
endeavor to fit the Filipinos as a people 
for self-government. 

The lessons are producing their effect. 
The hopeful indication is that the very 
people who most need the education 
have begun to comprehend their need 
and the efforts that are made to fill it. 
Significant of this and of the work of 
General Leonard Wood and others was 
«1 speech of Datto Raja Mandi, head of 
one of the Moro tribes, at an industrial 
and agricultural fair held at Zayaboanga 
ihree years ago. 

“In no period of our times,” said he, 
‘have these events appeared ever be- 
‘ore, nor have they before been seen. 
Ve did not know what they were. This 
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fair is a thing of importance. There- 
fore, my friends, open your eyes and see 
what we never did during Spanish times. 
We must give up all evil thoughts and 
devote ourselves to agriculture. All this 
we owe to the Government of the United 
States. Well, then, let us forget the 
copper, love the gold and silver, and send 
our children to school.” 

This is not a long speech, nor a great 
speech, but it is a.good speech and an 
adequate speech when one remembers 
that it comes from one of those full- 
blooded Moro chiefs whose principal life- 
work in the old days was to fight the 
Spaniards and the non-Moro natives. 

I would not have it believed, however, 
that what we have done has escaped criti- 
cism at the hands of the natives. In the 
election of last year the people apparently 
refused to put their seal of approval upon 
our work, and voted the Nationalista party 
into power in the Assembly, though in the 
subsequent provincial elections half of the 
candidates elected were Progressistas can- 
didates (pro-American). ‘The Nationalista 
party is anti-Government in that its plat- 
form pledges it to demand Philippine inde- 
pendence at once. It was my desire 
while in the islands to see things from the 
native point of view. I called upon the 
principal members of the WNationalista 
party—over forty in all—and spent a 
great deal of time with them. In addition, 
I visited many of the native governors in 
their provinces. 

Mr. teem of the radical leaders 
elected to the Assembly, said: “I ama 
‘red,’ a radical of radicals, yet as soon as 
the Assembly has passed its statement of 
what it thinks the country’s right to self- 
government, then I will give all my atten- 
tion to economic questions and administra- 
tive ones, and endeavor to help my party 
reinforce its demand for independence by 
showing that we are capable of it in the 
Assembly. The country is in a very bad 
condition economically, and needs a great 
change. We will ask the United States to 
admit tobacco and sugar free into the 
States—the manufactured as well as the 
raw material. I think it can be done if it 
is explained to the people of the United 
States how much it isneeded. Our party, 
having shown by its election success that 
we are the representatives of the people, 
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will demand that all the higher positions in 
the Government now occupied by the Pro- 
gressistas (pro-American) be given to us. 
All the best offices are filled by Progress- 
istas, our opponents, who, as I have long 
maintained, are not representative of the 
country’s ideas and ideals. They will never 
be resurrected as a party.” 

Mr. Fernando Y. M. Guerero, editor of 
El Renaciamento, the radical paper of the 
Nationalistas, which has the largest circu- 
lation of any newspaper on the islands, 
said to me: “The Nationalista party put 
the ‘immediate’ before self-government 
in their platform, so as to read ‘ immediate 
self-government is demanded,’ only as the 
result of a necessary compromise in order 
to bring the two divisions of the party to- 
gether for the campaign. ‘The National- 
istas will be satisfied if the United States 
will publicly declare that they will give the 
Philippines self-government as soon as the 
Filipinos have shown their capacity for it, 
and to say it in a way that will pledge the 
United States to a policy of withdrawal.” 

Professor Leon de Guerero, another 
member of the Assembly, declared again 
and again that he wanted immediate inde- 
pendence. He said that the Filipinos are 
fit for it, and that in his opinion it would 
not be better to wait until education had 
done more of its work. Other National- 
istas expressed the feeling also that a defi- 
nite statement of the intentions of the 
United States as to the self-government 
idea be made. 

The Progressistas’ view-point was ex- 
pressed to me by a native member of the 
Philippine Commission. He said: “It 
will be a great many years before a really 
democratic government can be established 
here—before any great portion of the 
people will be sufficiently educated to 
share or help init. Present self-govern- 
ment would have to be along the lines the 
people learned in the Spanish and Friar 
régimes. Democratic self-government is 
impossible until education has done its 
work. ‘The most necessary thing is agri- 
cultural and industrial prosperity, and if the 
United States will grant free. entry into 
the States of Philippine products, much 
might be done. The United States should 
declare strongly and definitely that they 
have given the islands all the self-govern- 
ment necessary to show Filipino capacity, 
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and that independence can only come as 
the result of success in the self-govern- 
ment which has already been granted. 
The people as a whole have not yet ad- 
vanced far enough to see the impossibility 
of the revolutionary and impractical pro- 
gramme of the Nationalistas, nor yet to 
do justice to the slow evolutionary policy 
like mine.” 

There were many prominent natives 
who, while saying that mistakes had been 
made, found expression for nothing but 
gratitude for the work which we have 
carried on, and hope for its continuance. 
The cry of over-taxation is not raised, as 
a rule, except by the illustrados (the richer 
natives), the higher classes, bankers, mer- 
chants, and capitalists, who now pay 
according to their possessions. Under 
the Spanish rule a small storekeeper 
doing a five-hundred-dollar business a year 
paid as much tax as a storekeeper doing 
a business of fifty thousand to one hundred 
thousand dollars in the same period. Be- 
sides, there were discriminating exemp- 
tions as between Spaniards, Tagalogs, 
Chinese and mestizos, etc. In short, the 
great mass of the people who have been 
benefited by the present system of taxa- 
tion are inarticulate because of lack of 
education, while the richer men who now 
pay a more just proportion of a smaller 
total amount of taxes are able to complain 
of the change from the “ good old times.”’ 

These observations and interviews are 
of value if they aid us in any way toward 
answering the perplexing question, What 
shall we do with the Philippines? It 
became impressed on me as I made my 
investigations that the question answers 
itself in the light of what we have done. 
How can we escape continuing our work 


until we have opened the doors of oppor- . 


tunity at least for life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. to every native; 
until we have given every helpless baby 
a chance to live? As to specific oppor- 
tunities to do our duty through imme- 
diate action, I cannot too strenuously 
urge the reduction of the United States 
tariff on the Philippine products imported 
into the United States. They must be 
admitted free of duty. Beet sugar and 
tobacco interests in a few States have 
defeated this worthy end. We now im- 
port a large part of our tobacco and the 
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most of our sugar, and all the Philippines 
can send us now cannot harm our home 
producers. In view of our growing con- 
sumption, a future increase of Philippine 
importations is not likely to do us any 
harm. But if the majority think other- 
wise, let us give Philippine products free 
entry for a period of ten to twenty years 
and deal with the question again at the 
end of that time. 

There should be closer connections 
and more intimate knowledge established 
between the United States and the Phil- 
ippines through verified news published 
in our newspapers and magazines and by 
other means. It will be well to distin- 
guish also between the cable news that 
comes from the Reuter (English) cable 
service and our own Associated Press. 
Their point of view is different. Pub- 
licity will arouse the public interest 
tremendously, and such an interest will 
hasten our success; besides, we should 
make a permanent career possible for 
Americans to perform good service in the 
islands, and to those who come home from 
specially successful work we ought to offer 
a good hearty public welcome. _Individu- 
ally and as a Nation we have too often 
forgotten the men we have sent out to do 
this great work. We must also make 
specially successful work in the Philip- 
pines a stepping-stone to wider and 
more attractive careers at the home- 
coming. Definite good can be done 
through the establishment of co-operative 
credit societies, as in India. The cape 
tal for such a society is subscribed by 
the people in each community where a 
society is organized, and the Government 
loans to the society an equal amount, 
without interest, for three years, and 
after that at a low rate of interest. The 
total sum thus subscribed is available to 
be loaned to the needy peasants and 
villagers at low rates, giving them a 
chance to free themselves from their 
usurious debts and to improve their 
holdings. By this method of credit also 
all the villagers who are subscribers 
become censors of any of their comrades 
who spend their money foolishly or 


wickedly. Good may also be accom- 
plished by opening up an agricultural 
bank, as provided for by Congress. 
Especially shoud there be liberal en- 
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couragement of road-building and the 
hastening to completion of the railways 
and other internal improvements now 
under construction. There’s a man 
named Beardsley in the islands in charge 
of the roads. He made me feel as if he 
thought a good road was the way to 
heaven as well as the way to prosperity 
for the natives. But he is sadly handi- 
capped by lack of funds. Also we should 
supply the qualified teachers needed in 
the schools. We can, moreover, aid in 
making provision for “after school” to 
assure the pupils a chance to exercise 
the knowledge they have learned. One 
Filipino girl told me she was writing, for 
English practice, to five girls in America. 
American papers and magazines, books 
and libraries, would all be stimulating if 
sent to the villages, and many other 
things will suggest themselves if we but 
realize the splendid chance which is ours. 

A crying need is for doctors of medicine. 
From the Philippines comes the call of 
the masses of maltreated infants, children, 
women, and men, all in physical and 
mental agony that is preventable. Shall 
we not put an end to a present state of 
affairs in which more than fifty per cent 
of the babies born in the islands die during 
their first year ? 

The end of all our endeavor must be to 
give the Filipinos self-government; and 
by this I mean independence if they desire 
it. I believe that if we withdraw before 
education has done more of its work, the 
islands will continue to be ruled from 
above and that self-government can be 
only nominal. I am convinced that self- 
government now cannot be good govern- 
ment. ’ The two per cent of the popula- 
tion who are sufficiently interested or 
qualified to vote are the higher classes, 
who have seldom shown sympathy and 
desire to help the masses, and who have 
in the past, and still are in many instances, 
as far as opportunity permits, oppressing 
them. If the masses were intelligent 
enough to look out for themselves, they 
would long ago have put an end to the 
barbarous and antiquated methods of 
medical practice and rid themselves of 
the usurers and caciguis of their own race 
who keep them in continual debt slavery. 
But the masses are defenseless; their 
rights are not secure. The first night to 
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rule belongs to the educated classes of 
Filipinos if they are fit for the task. 
Such fitness, however, is proved by deeds, 
not words. And there are no deeds. 
With some very notable exceptions, one 
looks in vain among the natives for that 
broad patriotism that is willing to spend 
itself without hope of reward to relieve 
the suffering of the people. One looks 
in vain for that self-sacrifice and sympathy 
for the masses that will send a few at least 
of the educated doctors and leaders out 
into the villages whence rises the cry of 
women and babes, and the tragic stories 
of well-intentioned men wasting and throw- 
ing away their lives through ignorance. 
Until these masses are educated enough 
to protect themselves against the self- 
seekers of their own race, until a reasonable 
number of the ruling class have shown by 
works that their hearts as well as their 
ambition are with their people, until then 
civilization and humanity demand that the 
United States shall not abandon the giv- 
ing of aid to those who are helpless to 
help themselves. {Were I to fix a time 
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when we may expect to withdraw from 
the Philippines, I should say, not until 
there has been developed in the islands a 
strong middle class, and the average native 
has learned that the law will protect him. 
Then only can democracy be. assured of 
a firm and permanent abode.) Of one 
thing we may be assured, namely, that 
the permanent enforced sovereignty of 
the United States over the unwilling Fili- 
pinos is out of the question—when once 
they are prepared for independence. 
Public opinion in this country would not 
tolerate the forcible subjection of the Fili- 
pinos after they had shown themselves 
capable of self-government. But demo- 
cratic self-government is something which 
must be achieved, earned. To aid in this 
achievement is our declared intention. 
We are trying to mold a nation out of 
one hundred tribes with sixteen dialects, 
having no large cohesion, but with the 
germ of nationalism in them. ‘The results 
of the past ten years justify the conclusion 
that our policy is a wise one, and challenge 
us to still nobler efforts in the future. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF JESUS CHRIST—II 


HERE is a mechanical theory of 
man as there is a mechanical 
theory of the universe. It may 

be stated briefly thus: Man is an extremely 
delicate machine. What we call thought 
and feeling are subtle forces generated by 
this machine. They are like the music 
produced by a music-box ; wind it up and 
it will play ; when it runs down it will play 
no longer. ‘They are like the light and 
heat thrown out by the cheerful fire in the 
grate. By and by the fuel will be. ex- 
hausted, the light and heat will be seen 
and felt no more, nothing will be left but 
the cheerless ashes. ‘There is also a 
spiritual theory of man. It is thus stated 


by Mr. James A. Froude :' “It may be 
true—I for one care not if it be—that the 
descent of our mortal bodies may be traced 
through an ascending series to some glu- 
tinous jelly formed on the rocks of the 
primeval ocean. It is nothing to me how 
the Maker of me has been pleased to con- 
struct the organieed substance which I call 
my body. It is mune, but it is not me. 
The vods, the intellectual spirit, being an 
ovgia—an essence—we believe to be an 
imperishable something which has been 
engendered in us from another source.” 
Thus the body is conceived as an organ 


1“ Calvinism: Short Studies on Great Subj 
Vol. Il, page 53. 
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of the spirit, not a machine which pro- 
duces the spirit, but an organ which the 
spirit uses. It is an organ for the trans- 
mission and expression of life, not for the 
production or creation of life. It is thus 
regarded, not as the fuel which creates the 
heat, but as the wire which transmits the 
telegraphic message. ‘The wire does not 
create the electric current; the electric 
current uses the wire.’ The eye is the 
organ of sight. Through it the capacity 
is developed in the soul of man to appre- 
ciate beauty of form and color. But the 
capacity to appreciate beauty of form and 
color is not lost when the organ of sight 
is lost. The bay window in my country 
house looks out on a scene of remarkable 
beauty—tthe broad Hudson in the center, 
the hills rising precipitously fifteen hun- 
dred feet from the water’s edge on the 
one side, a fertile and prosperous valley 
opening out upon the other. No guest 
who has ever stood in that window has 
enjoyed the picture more than a blind 
man, who asked me to show it to him, 
and whose face lighted up with apprecia- 
tive enjoyment as I described to him the 
scene. He had lost the organ of vision, but 
not the capacity. to enjoy form and color 
which the organ of vision had developed 
within him. So the spiritual theory of 
man believes that when the brain, the or- 
gan for the present expression of thought 
and feeling, crumbles into dust, the ca- 
pacity to think and feel will remain freed 
from the trammels which the physical 
organism puts upon it. 

There can be no doubt which of these 
two conceptions of man Jesus Christ 
entertained. He never argued the ques- 
tion. There is nothing in his teaching to 
indicate that he had ever heard of the 
mechanical theory of man, except as it 
was crudely and imperfectly entertained 
by the Sadducees. And with the Saddu- 
cees he never argued except on the two 
or three occasions when they attacked 


‘It does not come within my province in these arti- 
s to discuss the truth of these ccntrasted theories, 

|! am here endeavoring only to show what was the 
ching of Jesus Christ, not to defend nor to criticise 
it teaching. The mechanical theory of man, as the 
«chanical theory of the universe, both of which are 
ning into disrepute among careful thinkers, I 


ieve to be scientifically and ee wholly 
dequate to explain the phenomena of life. The 
ider who wishes to consider the evidence against it 
|| find what I regard as a conclusive argument for 
mpson’s 
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him. With their theory of life he had 
nothing in common, not even enough in 
common to entice him to a discussion 
with them. 

The Hebrews were not a philosophical 
people. Their great teachers were not 
philosophers ; they were prophets. But 
their religious teaching was founded on 
their belief in a real and radical difference 
between the body and the spirit which 
dwells within the body. _In their national 
legend of creation it was narrated that 
God made the body of man out of the 
dust of the ground, but when it was made 
God breathed into it the breath of his own 
life. ‘The body was not divine; the spirit 
was. Physically man was the creation of 
God; spiritually man was the offspring 
of God. All of Christ’s teaching assumed 
this Hebraic faith asa postulate. 
addressed men as the children of: God. 
He told them to call God their Father. 
He told them that as human fathers felt 
toward their children so the heavenly 
Father felt toward his children. -He told - 
them in his first recorded sermon that the 
Gentiles no less than the Jews were God’s 
children. The Pharisees taught that 
there was a radical difference béetwé¢en the 
Gentiles and the Jews; that a- Gentile 
could become a child-of God only by being 
born again and becoming-a-new creation: 
Jesus Christ told Nicodemus that he, a 
teacher of Israel, needed-a new: birth no 
less.than the Gentiles. New birth was 
not the creation. of a new life, it was a 
new direction to the life that- already 
existed. However far a willful son might 
stray from his father, he was still -his 
father’s son. To return to his father it 
was not necessary that he should become . 
a new self; it was necessary that he 
should come back to his own true self. 
When he came to Aimse/f he said, I will 
arise and go to my father. : 

In his addresses Jesus Christ assumed 
that the men to whom he talked pos- 
sessed this spiritual nature, and to that 
nature he addressed himself. He did not 
employ the scientific method. He did 
not argue from the observed phenomena 
of nature the existence of God, nor from 
the observed phenomena of life the exist- 
ence of conscience in men. As he 
assumed God in naturé, so he assumed a 
conscience in men, and to that conscience 
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he addressed himself. His object was to 
arouse that sleeping conscience, sure that 
if it were aroused it would respond to the 
truth. The evidences on which he relied 
were evidences within the soul. Thus by 
the very method of his teaching he made 
it clear that he believed there was a soul 
within. And he pursued the same essen- 
tial method whatever the character of his 
audiences. When he spoke to outcasts, 
who had abandoned all hope of ever 
breaking away from the life of sin and of 
winning again the respect of others and 
their own self-respect, he evoked the spirit 
.of hope within them by his own hopeful- 
ness: ‘ Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much.” When 
he spoke to religious teachers, armored in 
pride and covering their inhumanity to 
man by their sham observances of re- 
ligion, he endeavored to evoke in them 
their conscience by the pungency of his 
rebuke ; to shame them into reality: “ Ye 
compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte, and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more a child of hell than your- 
selves.” But in both cases alike his 
essential method was the same—an ap- 
peal to the spiritual in man. 

It was characteristic of his preaching to 
treat lightly the ailments of the body and 
with grave seriousness the ailments of the 
spirit. When men were brought to him 
afflicted with disease, his compassion was 
aroused, not so much by the disease and 
its consequent suffering which sin had 
produced, as by the sin which had pro- 
duced the disease and the suffering; and 
it was the sin which he wished to cure. 
How often did he thus identify sickness 
of body with sickness of soul, or look be- 
yond the sickness of the body, and almost 
pass it by as a matter of no consequence, 
while he fixed his attention and that of the 
patient on the soul sickness! To the sick 
of the palsy—* Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee ;’ to the impotent man—* Behold, 
thou art made whole; sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come upon thee.” These 
and kindred instances the scientific skeptic 
of to-day counts as an evidence that Jesus 
Christ shared the superstitions of his day. 
If to believe that the body is but the 
organ of the spirit, and that to cure the 
body and leave the spirit sick is of little 
avail, and that to cure the spirit is a first 
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condition of making whole the body, be 
superstitious, Jesus Christ is amenable to 
the charge. For that this was his strong 
conviction no careful reader of his life can 
doubt. 

Still more striking was the relative -im- 
portance which he attached to sins of the 
body and sins of the spirit. In this 
respect his judgment of men was exactly 
the opposite of that which was common 
in his time and is still common in ours. 
Sins of the spirit, as pride and covetous- 
ness, we regard as venial; sins of the 
body, as drunkenness and licentiousness, 
we regard as capital. The latter disgust 
us; the former we easily tolerate.’ We 
will not sit down to eat with publicans and 
sinners, and it is at least a fair question if 
most orthodox members of modern society 
would not think the Pharisee’s argument 
conclusive: ‘“ This man, if he were a 
prophet, would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is that toucheth him, 
for she is a sinner.” If a preacher were 
to permit a woman of the town to show 
him the same affection which the woman 
that was a sinner showed to Jesus, how 
many men and women of our own time 
would condone his act? But to Jesus 
pride and covetousness were more intoler- 
able than drunkenness and licentiousness. 
The drunkards and the harlots, he said to 
the Pharisees, shall go into the kingdom 
of heaven before you. 

But the most striking evidence and 
illustration of Jesus Christ’s view of man 
as an immortal spirit temporarily tenanting 
a mortal body is furnished by his view of 
death. He habitually regarded it as a 
mere incident in a continuous and un- 
broken existence. Death was to him a 
door through which man passes from 
this stage to another stage of life. This 
world, he said, is not the only dwelling- 
place. In the universe, my Father’s 
house, are many abodes for the children of 
God. This is but one of them. And I 
go to prepare in the Other Room a dwell- 
ing-place for, my disciples. The gates 
of death, he said at another time, shall 
not prevail against my Church. Like the 
gates of Gaza, which Samson carried off 
from the Philistine city, they will be taken 
from their hinges, and through the open 
door my followers will march in triumphant 
procession to be with me where I am. 
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l'o Jesus Christ death and the resurrec- 
tion were not separable events, with a long 
interval between the two. They were sim- 
ultaneous events; rather, they were syn- 
onymous words, signifying the same event. 
Death is the dropping of the body into 
the grave, where it mingles with the dust 
and comes forth no more in resurrection 
except in grass and flowers. Resurrection 
is the upspringing of the spirit from the 
body, when, through accident, disease, or 
old age, it has ceased to be a tenant- 
able abode. Three times Jesus Christ 
raised the dead. Each time he assumed 
that the freed spirit was close at hand, 
could hear his voice and would obey; 
each time the spirit which had escaped 
from its tenement returned to animate it 
again. 

What Jesus Christ taught by his words 
and his deeds he taught by his own resur- 
rection. Since I have begun this series 
of articles I have received a letter from a 
correspondent who expresses the hope 
that I shall not declare my faith in the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ because, she 
says, no scientific thinkers any longer be- 
lieve in it. That statement is certainly a 
mistaken one. If indeed I accepted what 
Sir Oliver Lodge has called the scientific 
theory of the universe, but what I have 
called the mechanical theory, and if I be- 
lieved in what some call the materialistic 
but what I have called the mechanical 
theory of man, I should not believe in the 
resurrection. If I thought that life 
becomes extinct, it would be very diffi- 
cult to persuade me that it is revived 
again after a long and dreary sleep. But 
[do not believe that life ever becomes 
extinct. I might be said to believe in res- 
urrection because I do not believe in 
death. When my skeptical friend asks 
me for proof of immortality, | reply by 
asking him for proof of mortality. That 
atter the organ has been reduced to ashés 
it can be reconstructed seems to me in- 


credible. But I see no reason for think- 
ing that the organist is dead because the 
organ has been burned. ‘The resurrection 
of Jesus Christ seems to me one of the 
best, [| had almost said the very best, 
attested fact of ancient history. But 
it also seems to me not at all an ex- 
traordinary event, only an_ extraordi- 
nary evidence of an ordinary event. It 
was the natural culmination of Christ’s 
teaching. When he cried, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,” he ex- 
pressed a universal human experience. 
In every death the child of God commits 
his ‘spirit to his Father’s care and keeping. 
He breaks loose from the trammels of the 
body to a freer life, and the body returns 
to the dust from which it came. The 
only difference is that in Christ’s case the 
Spirit returned to animate the body long 
enough to give the disciples ocular dem- 
onstration of the fact that their Master 
was not dead, that he was still with them, 
and would be with them to the end of the 
world. And where he is, we, his follow- 
ers, shall be also, carrying on in a larger 
sphere, and with far greater opportunities 
of service, the life of love we have shared 
with him while in the body pent. 

All of Christ’s theology is implicit in 
these three statements : 

The Spirit of God animates the universe, 
which he has organized and which he rules 
by his ever-present will. 

The spirit of man animates his body 
and possesses a personal life quite inde- 
pendent of the tenement he temporarily 
occupies and the instruments he tempo- 
rarily uses. 

The relation between this invisible Spirit 
of God and the invisible spirit of man is, 
or ought to be, a relation of kinship of a 
child to the Father from whom he has 
sprung and whose nature he possesses, a 
relation of guidance and protection on the 
Father’s side, and of loyalty and love and 
service on the side of the child. 
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ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY TRAMP 


BY NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


SECOND ADVENTURE 
THE MAN WITH THE APPLE-GREEN EYES 


EMEMBER, if you go a-wander- 
R ing, the road will break your heart. 
It is a mystery, this essential 
quality of the road. I write not to explain, 
but to warn, and to give the treatment. 
Comradeship and Hospitality are opiates 
most often at hand. I remember when I 
encountered the outpoured welcome of an 
Old Testament Patriarch, a praying section- 
boss, in a gray log-villaze one Monday 
evening in North Florida. He observed 
my depression. He made me his seventh 
son. He sent his family about to an- 
nounce my lecture in the school-house on 
“The Value of Poetry.” Enough apple- 
cheeked maidens, sad mothers, and wrig: 
gling, large-eyed urchins assembled to dem- 
onstrate the theme unconsciously. ‘The 
little lamp spluttered. The windows rattled. 
Two babies cried. Everybody assumed 
that lectures were delightful, miserable, 
and important. The woman on the back 
seat nursed her baby, reducing the noise 
one-third. When I was through shouting, 
they passed the hat. I felt sure I had 
carned my point. Poetry was eighty-three 
cents valuable, a good deal for that place. 
And the sons of the Patriarch were the 
main contributors, as he had thunderously 
exhorted them to be before the event. 

He was kept away by a neighbor who 
had been seized with fits yesterday, Sun- 
day, while fishing. The neighbor, though 
mending physically, was in a state of ap- 
prehension. He demanded, with strong 
crying and tears, that the Patriarch pray 
with him. Late in the evening, as we 
were about the hearth, recovering from 
the lecture, my host returned from the 
sinner’s bed, the pride of priesthood in 
his step. He had established a contrite 
heart in his brother, though all the while 
frank with him about the doubtful efficacy 
of prayer in healing a body marked by 
just wrath. 

Who would not have loved the six sons 
when, at the Patriarch’s command, they 
drew into a circle around the family altar 
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with their small sister and gentle mother 
with her babe at her breast? It was an 
achievement to put the look of prayer into 
such flushed, willful faces. They followed 
their father with the devotion of an Iron- 
side regiment as he lifted up his voice, 
singing ‘“‘ The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War.” They rolled out other strenuous 
hymns. I thought they would sing through 
the book. I looked at the gentle mother. 
I thanked God for her. She was the 
only woman in Florida who could cook. 
And her voice was honey. Her breast 
was ivory. The child was a pearl. Her 
whole aspect had the age and the youth 
of one of De Forest Brush’s austere 
American Madonnas. ‘The Scripture les- 
son covered the adventures of Jacob at 
Bethel, selected not by chance. We after- 
ward knelt on the pine floor, our heads in 
the seats of the chairs. I peeped and ob- 
served the Patriarch with his chair almost 
in the fireplace. He ignored the heat. 
He shouted the smallest boy’s name, who 
answered roll-call by praying “‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep.”” ‘The father meg- 
aphoned for the next, and the next, with 
alike response. He called the girl’s name, 
but in a still, small voice. She lisped the 
Lord’s Prayer. As the older boys were 
reached, the prayers became individual, 
but containing fragments of ‘“ Now I lay 
me.” The mother petitioned for the soul 
of the youngest boy, not yet in a state of 
grace, for the sick neighbor, and many 
another village cause. ‘The father prayed 
twenty minutes, while the chair smoked. 
I forgot the chair at last when he voiced 
the petition that the stranger in the gates 
might have visions on his lonely road like 
Jacob at Bethel. Then a great appeal 
went up the chimney that the whole assem- 
bly might bear abundantly the fruits of the 
Spirit. The fire leaped for joy. I know 
that when the prayer appeared before the 
throne, it was still a tongue of flame. 
Next morning I spent about seventy 
cents’ lecture money on a railway ticket, 
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and tried to sleep past my destination, but 
the conductor woke me. He put me off 
in the Okeefinokee swamp, just inside the 
Georgia line. The waters had more brass- 
bespangled ooze than in mid-Florida; the 
marsh-weeds beneath were lustrous red. 
I crossed an interminable trestle over the 
Suwannee River. A fidgety bird was 
scolding from tie to tie. If the sky had 
been turned over and the azure boiled to 
a spoonful, you would have had the intense 
blue with which he was painted. If the 
caldron had been filled with sad clouds 
and boiled to a black lump, you would 
have had my heart. Ungrateful—I had 
forgotten the Patriarch. I was lonely for 
[ knew not what; maybe the fnend who 
had walked with me through central 
Florida and had been called to New York 
by the industrial tyranny which the steel 
rails represented even here. 

We two had taken the path beside the 
railway in the regions of Sanford and 
Tampa, walking in loose sand white as 
salt. An orange grove at twilight had 
been a sky of little moons. We had eaten 
not many oranges. They are expensive 
there. But we had stolen the souls of all 
we passed, and so had spoiled them for 
their owners. It had been an exquisite 
revenge. 

We had seen swamps of parched pal 
mettoes set afire by wood-burning loco- 
motives whose volcanic smoke-stacks are 
squat and wide, like those on the engines 
in Grandmother’s third reader. 

We had met Mr. Terrapin, Mr. Owl, 
Mrs. Cow, and Master Calf, also Mr. Pig, 
carved by the train wheels, Mr. Buzzard 
sighing beside them. We had met Mr. 
Pig again at the Cracker’s table, cooked 
by last year’s forest fire, run over by last 
vear’s train. But what had it mattered? 
|‘or we together had had ears for the mock- 
ing-bird, and eyes for the moss-hung live 
aks that mourn above the brown swamp 
waters. 

We had met few men afoot, only two pro- 
‘-ssional tramps, yet the path by the rail- 
‘vay was clearly marked. Some Florida 
et must celebrate the Roman directness 
{ the railways, embanked six feet above 
the swamp, going everywhere in a State 
that has no wagon roads. The second 


stanza should say that wherever there is a 
‘ailway in our land there is a little path 
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clinging to the embankment, holding the 
United States in a network as real as that 
of the rolled steel, a path.wrought by 
the foot of rebellion. Throtgh the rest 
of the poem let this path wander back 
through history till it encounters Tramp 


’ Dante, Tramp St. Francis, Tramp St. 


Paul, Tramp Herodotus, Tramp Homer, 
and the rest of our masters. 

All this we had talked of nobly, but now 
I walked alone, ignoring the beautiful tur- 
pentine forests of Georgia and the gen- 
erally accepted merits of a Quest for the 
Grail, the Gleam, or the Dark Tower. 
Reaching Fargo about one o’clock, I at- 
tempted to telegraph for money to take 
me home, beaten. It was not a money- 
order office, and thirteen cents might not 
have covered the necessary. business de- 
tails. Forced to make the best of things, 
I spent all upon gingersnaps at the com- 
bination grocery store and railway station. 
I shared them with a drummer waiting 
for the freight, who had the figure of 
Falstaff, the mustaches of Napoleon III, 
and a fatherly manner. 

After a dreary time the local freight 
going to Valdosta came in. Napoleon 
advanced to capture a ride. A conductor 
and an inspector were on the platform. 
He attacked them with cigars. He in- 
dulged freely in friendly swearing and 
slapping on the back. He showed cre- 
dentials, printed and written. He did not 
want to wait three hours for the passenger 
in that rnuch-to-be-condemned town. His 
cigars were refused, his papers returned. 
He took the path to the “ Lumberman’s 
Hotel.” His defeat appeared to be the 
inspector’s doing. 

That obstinate inspector wore a gray 
stubble beard and a collar chewed by 
many laundries. He was encompassed in 
a black garment of state that can be de- 
scribed as a Temperance Overcoat. He 
needed only a bulging umbrella and a 
nose like a pump-spout to resemble the 
caricatures of the Prohibition party that 
appeared in Puck when St. John ran for 
President. 

I showed him all my baggage, carried 
in an oil-cloth wrapper in my breast 
pocket: a blue bandanna, a comb, a 
little shaving mirror, a tooth-brush, a 
razor, and a piece of soap. 

* These,” I said, “‘ are my credentials.” 
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Also I showed a little package of tracts 
in rhyme I was distributing to the Best 
People. I hinted he might become the 
possessor of one. I drew his attention to 
the fact that there was no purse in the ex- 
hibit. I divided my last four gingersnaps 
with him. I showed him a letter from a 
ieading religious worker in New York, 
commending me to all pious souls. 

Soon we were thundering away to Va'- 
dosta. Mr. Temperance climbed to the 
observation chair in the little box at the 
top of the caboose, alternately puzzling 
over my tract and looking out. The ca- 
boose bumped like a farm wagon on a 
frozen road. The pine-burning stove 
roared. ‘The negro Adonis on the wood- 
pile, with gold in his teeth, with eyes like 
dark jewels set in marble, polished lanterns 
as black as himself. 

‘ By Jove!” I said. ‘* That’s the hand- 
somest bit of lacquer this side of the 
Metropolitan Museum.” 

‘’Sh!”’ said Conductor Roundface, sc- 
bering himself. ‘‘ You will queer yourself 
with the old man. He wouldn’t let that 
drummer on because he swore.”’ 

The old man came down. I bridled my 
profane tongue while he lectured the con- 
ductor on the necessity for more interest 
in the Georgia Public Schools and the 
beauty of Total Abstinence, and, at last, 
the Japanese Situation. This is a con- 
densed translation of his speech: “ I was 
on the side of the Russians all ‘through 
the Russo-Japanese War. My friends 
said, ‘Hooray for Japan!’ but I say a 
Japanese is a nigger. I have never seen 
one, but I have seen their pictures. The 
Lord intended people to stay where they 
were put; we ought to have trade, but no 
immigration. Chinese belong to China; 
they are adapted to the Chinese climate. 
Niggers belong to Africa ; they are adapted 
to the African climate. Americans bélong 
to America; they are adapted to the 
American climate. Why, the mixing that 
is going on is something scandalous. I 
had a nigger work for me once that was 
- half Spaniard and half Indian. There 
are just a few white people, and more 
mulattoes every day. The white people 
ought to keep their blood pure. Russians 
are white people. Germans, English, and 
Americans are white people. French 
people are niggers. Dagoes are niggers. 
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Jews are niggers. All people are niggers 
but just those four. There is going to be 
a big war in two or three years between 
all the white people and all the niggers. 
The niggers are going to combine and ~ 
force a fight, Japan in the lead.”’ 

We reached Valdosta after dark. Con- 
ductor and inspector exchanged with me 
most civil good-bys. Their hospitality 
had been nepenthe for my poor broken 
heart. I reconciled myself to sitting in 
front of the station fireplace all night. I 
thought my nearest friend was at Macon, 
one hundred and fifty miles north, a gay 
Cavalier who had read Omar Khayyam 
with me in college, and all that. Just 
then an immense angular red-haired man 
sat down in front of the fire. He might 
have been the prodigal son of some 
Yankee farmer statesman. He threw his 
arm around me, and, though I never saw 
him before, the Brotherhood of Man was 
established at once. He cast an empty 
bottle into the wood-box. He produced 
another. I would not drink. He poured 
down one-half of it. It snorted like dish- 
water going into the sink. He said: 
“ That’s right; don’t drink. This is the 
first time I ever drank. I have been on 
a soak two weeks. You see, I was in 
Texas a long time and went broke. I 
don’t know how I got here.” “ Well,” I 
said, “‘ we have this: fire till they run us 
out. Enjoy yourself.” 

He wept. “I don’t deserve to enjoy 
anything. Anybody that’s made a fool 
of himself as I have done! I wish I 
were in Vermont where my wife and 
babies are buried. Somebody wrote me 
they were dead and buried just when I 
went broke.”’ 

Thereafter he was merry. ‘“ There 
was a man in Vermont I didn’t like who 
kept a fire like this. I went to see him 
every evening because I liked his fire. 
He would study and I would smoke.” 

He took out two dimes. “ Say, that’s 
my last money. Let’s buy two tickets to 
the next station, and get off and shoot up 
the town.” 

A hollow-eyed little man of middle age, 
grimy like a coal-miner, sat down on the 
other side of Mr. Vermont. He said he 
had been flagging trains for ~ any 
hours he could not tell when he began. 
He said he must wait three hours for a 
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‘riend. He declined the bottle. He 
listened to Mr. Vermont’s story, told with 
variations. He put his chin into his hands, 
his elbows on his knees, and slept. Ver- 
mont threw himself on top of the bent 
back, his face wrapped in his arms, like 
a school-boy asleep on a desk-lid. Mr. 
l‘lagman slowly awoke, and cast off his 
brother, and slept again. Cautiously 
Vermont waited, to resume his pillow in 
a quarter of an hour, and be again cast 
off. 

Mr. Flagman sat up. I asked him if 
there was a train for Macon going soon. 
He said, “ The through freight is making 
up now.” He gave me the conductor’s 
name. I asked if there was any one 
about who could write me a pass to 
Macon. He said, “ The pay car has just 
come in, and Mr. Grady can give you a 
pass if he wants to.” I went out to the 
tracks. 

From a little window at the end of the 
car Mr. Grady was paying the intermi- 
nable Sons of Ham, who emerged from 
the African night, climbed the steps, re- 
ceived their envelopes, and shink down 
the steps, into the African night. 

At last I showed Mr. Grady my letter. 
Mr. Grady did not appear to be of a 
religious turn. I asked him for permis- 
sion to ride to Macon in the cahoose of 
the freight going out at one o’clock. I 
assured him it was beneath my dignity to 
crawl into a box car, to patronize the blind 
baggage, and I was tired of walking in 
swamp. Mr. Grady asked, “ Are you an 
official of the road ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then what you ask is impossible, sir.” 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Grady, it is not im- 
possible—”’ 

“IT am glad to have met you, sir. 
(;o0d-night, sir.’ And Mr. Grady shut 
the witidow. 

There was the smash, clang, and thud 
of making up a train. A negro guided 
ine to the lantern of the freight conduct- 
or swinging in the midst of the noise. 
‘he conductor had the lean frame, the 
vght jaw, the fox nose, the Chinese skin 
(| a card shark. He would have made a 
‘ame for himself on the Spanish Main, 
some certuries since, by the cool way he 
voulé ,'"Ve snatched jewels from ladies’ 
‘ars, and smiled when they bled. He did 


not smile now. He gripped his lantern 
like a cutlass, and the cars groaned. 
They were gentlemen in armor, compelled 
to walk the plank by this pirate with thé 
apple-green eyes. We will call him Mr. 
Shark. 

I put my pious letter into my pocket. 
“Mr. Shark, I would like to ride to 
Macon in the caboose.” 

Mr. Shark thrust his lantern under my 
hat-brim. I had no collar, but was not 
ashamed of that. He said, “I have met 
men like you before.” He turned down 
the track, shouting orders. I jumped in 
front of him. I said: “ You are mis- 
taken. You have not met a man like 
me before. I am the goods. I am the 
wise boy from New York. I have been 
walking in every swamp in Flomnda, eating 
dead pig for breakfast, water-moccasins 
for lunch, alligators for dinner. 1 would 
like to tell you my adventures.” 

Mr. Shark ignored me, and went on 
persecuting the train. 

Valdosta. was a depot in the midst of 
darkness. I hated the darkness. I went 
into the depot. Vermont was offering 
Flagman the bottle. He drank. 

Flagman asked me, “ Can’t you make 
it ?”’ 

“No. Grady turned me down. And 
the conductor turned me down.”’ 

Mr. Flagman said, “ The sure way to 
ride in a caboose like a gentleman is to 
ask the conductor like he is a gentleman, 
and everybody else is a gentleman, and 
when he turns you down, ask him again 
like a gentleman.”’” And much more, 
with that refrain. It was wisdom lightly 
given, profounder than it seemed. Let 
us remember the tired Flagman and en- 
grave the substance of his saying on our 
souls. 

I sought the Pirate again. I took off 
my hat. I bowed like Don Czsar de 
Bazan, but gravely. “ Mr. Shark, I ask 
you, just as one gentleman to another, to 
take me to Macon. I have friends in 
Macon.”’ 

Mr. Shark showed a pale streak of 
smile. ‘‘ Come around at one o’clock.” 

My “Thank you” was drowned by a 
late passenger. It came from Fargo, for 
Napoleon III dismounted. He said, 
“ Hello! Where are you going, boy ?” 

“T am just taking the caboose of the 
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